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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS H. SELBY, MAYOR OF SAN FRANCISCO. 





THOMAS H. SELBY, thought and force in it. It is the very 


MAYOR OF GAN. FRANCISCO. opposite of a tame, so-so, passive nature. 

omattts Had he developed in a literary instead 

1 pe is an expressive, not to say speak- | of in a commercial direction, he could 
ing countenance. It belongs to a | have attained the topmost round of the 
strongly marked character; there is both | ladder, and sent his name down to pos- 
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terity in thoughts and books which 
would live. There is both a Baconian 
and Shakspearian expression in the face. 
It denotes a comprehensive mind, with 
large perceptive faculties and large re- 
flective powers, together with Ideality, 
Sublimity, Constructiveness, and Human 
Nature. 

There is oratorical power, with a touch 
of the poetical or imaginative, and he 
would soar into the realms of fancy even 
when discussing problems in science and 
philosophy. 

Educated for the law, he would readily 
have worked into legislation, and so on 
into statesmanship. In short, he could 
have filled any place in any sphere of 
action to which he may have aspired. 

Complete manhood is clearly marked 
in every feature. Affection is seen in 
the full and rolling lips; dignity, deci- 
sion, authority, and perseverance in the 
eye, the nose, and the long, full upper lip, 
as well as in the head. 

There is Combativeness without quer- 
ulousness; Destructiveness without cru- 
elty, and force with kindness and consid- 


eration. He has Caution without timidity, 


and economy without parsimony. 

Such an organization governs circum- 
stances instead of being governed by 
circumstances; it makes its own way in 
the world without depending on duck or 
chance. 


Mr. Sexy, for many years one of the most 
prominent merchants of the Pacific coast, was 
born in the city of New York. His school 
training was concluded while he was but a 
youth, and then he obtained employment in 
the store of Mr. A. T. Stewart. One of his 
associate clerks and most intimate friends at 
that time was Cyrus W. Field, afterward so 
successful and eminent in telegraphic enter- 
prise. 

In 1849, when the agitation consequent 
upon the discoveries of gold in California 
was at its height, young Selby concluded to 
go thither and try his hand for a fortune. 
Instead, however, of attempting the uncer- 








tain and dangerous pursuit of a miner, he 
commenced business in San Francisco, and 
laid the foundation of the present house of 
Thomas H. Selby & Co. 

His judicious energy soon made this com- 
mercial venture a success, and as time passed 
he found it expedient to enlarge the sphere 
of his activity. A young and vigorous man, 
in complete sympathy with the new born 
and ambitious community in which he had 
settled, he found it for his interest and 
pleasure to aid in those public measures 
which contributed to the growth of San 
Francisco. He had no instinctive yearning 
for political notoriety, but preferred to aid 
what he deemed right and proper in the ad- 
ministration of his city’s government by 
those quiet means, apart from party agitation, 
which every prominent business man has 
under his control. He was not suffered, 
however, to pursue undisturbed the even 
tenor of his way as a private citizen, for in 
1851 and 1852 he was almost forced into offi- 
cial prominence, being elected by large ma- 
jorities to serve in the council chamber of the 
young municipality. 

Mr. Selby has had a hand in nearly every 
important business enterprise on the Pacific 
coast, and many prosperous movements of 
to-day owe their existence to his suggestive 
mind. The great smelting works, the shot- 
tower, and other large manufactories, afford- 
ing employment to hundreds of persons, and 
leading agencies in the development of the 
resources of the Golden State, are the off- 
spring of his fertile mind and keen foresight. 

Party spirit in California runs high, and is 
as guilty of as much recklessness there as in 
the older States; but Mr. Selby does not owe 
his recent election to the mayoralty of San 
Francisco to partisanship, but rather to his 
dislike to such ultraism, and to the earnest 
effort of his fellow-citizens who would have 
the best interests of their city considered and 
maintained, rather than party success. He 
repeatedly declined the nomination of the 
“ Tax Payers’” or Independent Party; but it 
was forced upon him as the only man in 
whose strength they could confide for victory 
at the ballot-box. The result of the fall 
election of 1869 was in his favor, and in De- 
cember last he took his seat as mayor of his 
city for two years. 
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The policy which he announced would be 
his in the administration of public affairs is 
in keeping with his well-known character, 
viz.: that having been elected mayor by in- 
dependent voters, irrespective of party, he 
felt at liberty to ignore political claims, and 
to adopt such measures and administer the 
government in such a way as would conduce 
to the benefit and best good of the whole 
people. 

The general feeling of the citizens of San 
Francisco is favorable for the new mayor, 
and an epoch of harmonious legislation and 
honest government, for at least Mr. Selby’s 
term of office, is expected. It may be that 
this triumph of conservatism, or reason over 
extremes, will usher a new era in the political 
experience of the commercial depot of the 
Pacific coast, an era distinguished for enter- 
prise, good government, and rapid progress. 

+08 


WHAT CAN I DO BEST?I—No. 4. 


MENTAL REQUISITES OF THE ARTIST. 
HAT is it to be an artist, and what 
\ faculties are required to secure success 
in that vocation? We believe that all pur- 
suits will be more normally prosecuted by 
men of good, sound, bodily constitutions 
than by those nervous, fidgety, half-built 
men who are partial in their development, 
and, of course, must be partial and fragment- 
ary in their efforts. We say, then, the 
artist should have a poetic temperament— 
an abundance of the mental or nervous, well 
sustained by the Vital, with a dash of the 
Motive, which gives frequently dark hair 
and eyes. The artist should have a high, 
long head, and broad from the external 
angles of the forehead backward ; the upper 
part of the side-head, in other words, should 
be full and well expanded. The tempera- 
ment serves to give emotion in the direction 
of sentiment, while large Ideality and Con- 
structiveness, combined with large Spiritu- 
ality, tend to give creative fancy, imagina- 
tion, power of construction, and ability to 
work out the image which the mind has 
created, and thus produce what the inspira- 
tion of sentiment has created in the mind. 
The true artist does not begin his picture 
or his statue as one does the brick wall of a 
house, laying it out by metes and bounds 








and erecting it with line and plummet, at- 
cording to fixed mathematical rules; but in 
the dream of the artist or the artisan the 
beautiful dome, with all its elegant finish, is 
instantly brought into being and spanned 
above his head. The statue or the picture 
comes to him like a dream, ahd the secret 
of art-power is to hold those infages in the 
memory until the faculties of Constructive- 
ness, Form, Size, and Order have wrought 
out and fixed the image in material form. 
The mechanic who becomes an inventor is, 
in most instances, an artist in the beginning. 
The most useful inventions have flashed in 
a moment upon the imagination of the in- . 
ventor, although whole years might have 
been consumed by the mechanical and math- 
ematical faculties in working them out. 

The engineer who employs mathematics 
and certain philosophical laws to build his 
bridge or construct his building, pursues his 
course with a plodding deliberation, build- 
ing one part upon another, and thus in con- 
secutive order works out his problem, guid- 
ed by fixed laws. Not so with the artist. 
There are certain executive rules which 
artists can be taught for the better working © 
out of their conceptions; but the artistic 
spirit must be possessed, the creative fancy 
must be present before the practical talents 
can be rendered useful in realizing the work 
of the artist. The great majority of artists, 
however, live an unhappy because an un- 
natural life; they live in a state of nervous 
excitability, and many trust to tea, tobacco, 
alcoholic stimulants, or opium to stir up the 
nervous system to its work: - 

There is no reason why a poet or an artist 
should be negligent in his dress, quaint in 
his manners, and in many ways violate the 
canons of good taste and good sense; but 
he who supposes he must live on the wings 
of imagination constantly, and ignores all 
the facts of common sense and common life, 
will be warped and peculiar in his artistic 
or poetic manifestations. The artist who 
can cultivate a good body and stern com- 
mon sense, who can come into intimate sym- 
pathy with common people in their common 
pursuits and aspirations, and at the same 
time have all those artistic conceptions 
which give breadth and finish to the mind, 
is indeed the true artist. The pictures 
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which live are those which are based on 
some great want or principle of human na- 
ture. A work of art conceived in the realm 
of imagination and wrought out in that 
realm, may be brilliant, but will be cold as 
an icicle. The poets and artists who know 
how to appreciate rustic life, give us poems, 
pictures, and statues which the world, from 
the lowest to the highest of its children, 
appreciates ; and such works are stamped 
with immortality. 

The artist ought to be religious as well as 
moral. He should have strong social affec- 
tions, so that his work may minister to that 
great element of human life. He must put 
love in the statue or the picture, as well as 
beauty ; in short, the poet or the artist who 
can appeal to every feeling that is natural 
and noble in human nature is the true artist, 
and in proportion as men approximate to 
this high point are they artists. Artists are 
apt to be egotistical; they live so much in 
the realm of their own thoughts, that whether 
they are or are not appreciated, their selfhood 
seems to stand out conspicuously. Unfortu- 
nately, many of them become nervous, crotch- 
ety, eccentric, sarcastic, and at cross purposes 
with the world, chiefly because they live in a 
wrong atmosphere. They seek to live wholly 
on the wing, when they should touch the solid 
earth of common life and common sympathy. 


——_+0+—___ 
MANLY DEVELOPMENT. 


MERE mental culture is not to be regarded 
+4 as synonymous with manly development. 
Some of the worst monsters in human form 
have been men renowned for acuteness of intel- 
lect and culture of mind. Their natural and 
acquired mental ability has made them all the 
more terrible scourges to humanity, since it has 
given them the means of devising and of exe- 


cuting their plans of infamy. Satan is repre-, 


sented to us as a being possessed of vast knowl- 
edge, and skill, and intellectual power; and yet 
he is Satan still, and the more to be dreaded 
because of his intellect. So men may be busily 
engaged in cultivating the mental powers, and 
be all the while drifting from humanity devil- 
ward. The whole man must be cared for if 
we would have true development of manhood. 
The body is to be kept in as good physical con- 
dition as circumstances will permit; it is un- 
manly to neglect it. The mental powers are to 








be cultured to the highest possible extent ; the 
farther we get from the instincts of mere brutes 
the better. But culture is not complete if we 
neglect those moral attributes which are the 
crowning glory of man, which elevate him 
above the beasts and tend to make him God-like. 

“A sound mind in a healthy body” is well; 
but to these must be added a pure heart. The 
nearer we approach to holiness, the nearer we 
shall get to the true standard of manliness, be- 
cause the nearer we shall approach to the like- 
ness of God. With our heart’s affections fully 
set on Him, and our will completely under His 
control, we shall have no desire for foppery 
and vain show, nor will we think of substitut- 
ing taste and culture for piety; but we shall 
grow in all the elements of tiue manliness, be 
strong in real character, and able to work for 
our fellows. If we wish, in the great battle of 
life, to strike the sturdy strokes of a giant, we 
must have a giant’s training. This may not 
develop the muscle, nor is it necessary, for this 
is not a fleshly fight ; but the full powers of the 
soul will be brought out, and its strength, thus 
rightly directed, will pull down the strong- 
holds of sin.— The Methodist. 

[We are pleased to see religious writers com- 
ing out so boldly on our side, and using our 
very phraseology in discussing the subject of 
mental and physical culture. It shows not 
only an appreciation of the soundness of phre- 
nological doctrines, but a clear understanding of 
the human organization on the part of him who 
writes thus. ] 

—~— 3.0e—_—_—_- 


FAITH—PHILOSOPHY OF. 


ELIEF and disbelief are opposite states of 

the mind—states that we may properly 
term positive and negative. Heat and cold, light 
and darkness, are opposite terms, expressive of 
conditions in the physical world—cenditions 
which we may properly term positive and 
negative. Positive, may be defined as that 
which has existence or energy; or, according 
to Locke, “ whatever doth or can exist, or be 
considered as one thing, is positive.” Both 
heat and light exist—they are therefore positive, 
and the conditions, or states consequent upon 
the contact of anything with them, are positive 
states. Both are physica agents, heat produc- 
ing the sensation we call warmth, and light, 
by acting on the eye, the sensation we call 
sight; both are thus active, energetic, and en- 
livening. Cold and darkness are merely the 
absence of heat and light.’ They are no agents, 
but simply negative states, or conditions arising 
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from the absence of positive agents ; hence the 
absence of light and heat from the physical 
world deprives it of its energy, its life-sustaining 
elements, and all its joy and cheer. A con- 
tinual absence would end in the destruction of 
all animal and vegetable life on the globe. 

We find something analogous in the opposite 
states of the mind with respect to credulity 
and incredulity. The mind, when it has 
accepted any proposition as true, is properly 
in a positive condition with respect to the 
truth believed, or in a condition excited toa 
certain state by a positive or active agent. 
Hence a mind thus imbued is constantly alive, 
active, and warm in the direction of its faith, 
no matter whether the faith be a true or a false 
one. Paul was just as active and as fully alive 
to duty when a Jew and a persecutor as when 
a Christian and an apostle; and the active, 
energetic power of his great mind influenced 
by a principle, was no doubt the main reason 
of his call to the apostleship. It was not be- 
cause he was Saul of Tarsus, or a persecutor, 
that he was called from being an enemy to the 
Lord, but because he was the efficient instru- 
ment the Lord needed. We have more than 
once dwelt on the peculiar power of this prin- 
ciple as we have read the 31st verse of the 9th 
chapter of Acts, and thought it was eminently 
fitting that Paul should be the chosen messen- 
ger to the Gentiles. “Then had the churches 
rest throughout all Judea, and Galilee, and Sa- 
maria, and were edified, and walking in the 
fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy 
Spirit were multiplied.” 

Disbelief, or incredulity, is a mere negative 
state of the mind, an absence of faith ; and no 
matter how strong a faith may once have been, 
or how strongly or positively electrified the 
mind once was, if the positive agent be exclud- 
ed, the result will be similar to that in the 
physical world if the sun, the source of light 
and heat, were excluded—cold, darkness, inac- 
tion, and decay! 

The phenomena that the various intellects 
around us present on the matter of faith and 
infidelity form an interesting study. We see 
some minds ready to accept as true proposi- 
tions that they never heard demonstrated, or, 
perhaps, that never were or never can be 
demonstrated. Others want the most rigid 
demonstration, or the most incontrovertible 
evidence; and others, again, will not accept as 
true certain propositions that have been proved 
true by the most exact demonstration. This 
disparity of mental phenomena induces us to 
look for the philosophy of belief and disbelief, 





to see if we can discover the process by which 
the positive element acts, or the cause for the 
negative estate. 

Every impression formed on the mind, and 
consequently every thought and idea evolved 
therein, have their origin in the contact of the 
brain, the physical agent of the mind, with the 
outer world through the senses. If the senses 
be entirely sealed up, the mind is deprived of 
communication with the physical world; and 
if there be no communication with the world 
through the senses, there can be no thought, 
and consequently no mental processes. This 
point may be disputed by some, but is never- 
theless capable of demonstration. We do not 
care to travel over the whole ground of specu- 
lative philosophy in proof, but we make this 
statement without fear of contradiction: A 
child born without the sense of hearing will 
never have any tdea of sound save what can be 
gathered indirectly through the other senses. 
It will never learn to imitate sound, and conse- 
quently will never acquire speech, and if ever 
taught to read, it will acquire the ability 
through the other senses. If deprived of sight, 
it will have no idea of color or of light. True, 
the blind man gave a definition of light by 
saying it must be sweet—but he acquired the 
idea of sweetness metaphorically through the 
sense of taste; and so we might go on through 
the five senses by like illustration ; and if we 
can conceive a person born and living through 
years deprived of all the senses, we conceive of 
a mind without an impression, without an idea, 
and as unpolished as the marble in the quarry. 
The doctrine of innate ideas has no foundation 
in reason or in fact, and is wholly opposed to 
the true philosophy of mind. The mind is not 
capable of rising higher, by the process of 
thought, than what is suggested by the ma- 
terial through the senses; the spiritual is 
higher than and above the material, therefore 
the mind can never know anything of God 
and the spiritual through philosophy, and can 
only know Him by revelation. Paul spoke 
truly when he said, “ Faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God.” 

The mind, then, to believe any truth, must 
first hear ; this hearing forms the impression, 
and Phrenology then very easily explains the 
process. If the religious group, especially 
Spirituality, be dominant, and the reflective 
group be less active, delief results readily, and 
faith may accept propositions that reasoning 
would prove false. Witness the result among 
the superstitious and the ignorant! If the re- 
flective group, Causality and Comparison, ap- 
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proach in development the religious sentiments, 
more evidence and more reason are required; 
and if the reflective exceeds the spiritual, more 
or less rigid demonstration is demanded, ac- 
cording as the development of the one exceeds 
that of the other. Witness the demand for 
demonstration and investigation among the 
learned and the scientific. 

God has made the salvation of humanity 
depend upon the belief of the proposition that 
“Jesus is the Christ.” He who made the 
mind knows its constitution, and offers salva- 
tion free to aZ mankind ; consequently all can 
believe the truth He offers; but some do not 
believe it; but this does not prove that it is in- 
capable of demonstration to those who demand 
the proof, but only that they wi/ not believe it. 
The same is true of all propositions. Improper 
training and habits of thought result in im- 
proper reasoning and prejudice, and that which 
was meant to be the image of its Maker 
becomes distorted by error until the man is 
lost in the bigot. Man was intended to be 
man, and we admire him who, in the conscious- 
ness of strength, can break the fetters which 
false training and wrong habits of thought 
have placed around him and stand forth in the 
pride of his manhood to the honor of his God. 
None else is worthy the name of MAN save of 
whom the poet exclaims, “How noble in 
reason! how infinite in faculties! in apprehen- 
sion, how like a god!” All the faculties of the 
mind are good. But the Intellectual and the 
Spiritual essentially make us men, and he who 
blends them in harmony, peculiarly honors his 
manhood. : 

Thus we have traced the process of faith, 
and we see how conviction may result from 
the operation of the faculties, and how the 
mind may remain negative with respect to 
truth. Pollock most truthfully and beautifully 
states the singleness and uniformity of convic- 
tion when he says,— 

* All Faith was one ; in object, not in kind, 

The difference lay. The faith that saved a soul, 
And that in which the common truth believed, 
In essence were the same.” 

According as the truth is important or not, 
the heart is affected by it, but the same facul- 
ties that guide us in the common concerns of 
life guide us in the most weighty issues of re- 
ligion. 

We have said light and heat are positive 
agents in the physical world; their source is 
the sun. Shut off their influence and we may 
imagine the result—cold, darkness, death. The 
Bible is the positive agent in the moral and the 








spiritual world. Itis the revelation that brings 
the knowledge of God, of immortality to the 
otherwise limited, finite human mind. Under 
its influence man rises to his sphere as man. 
It lights the torch of civilization and makes 
bright the flame of liberty. It pulls down the 
haughty tyrant and lifts up the oppressed 
peasant. Banish its influence from society, 
and for the result look to regions where its 
light is dim or has never shone! To attempt 
to fill its place with anything else will be 
“To satisfy the ocean with a drop; 
To marry Immortality to Death!” 
J. R. @. 
——__—-§6————— 


HENRY BERGH. 


BENEVOLENCE VS. DESTRUCTIVENESS, 


F it be a fact that most men are gov- 
erned by brute force, through the 
predominance of the animal propensities, 
it is also a fact that there are some who 
are governed by higher and more humane 
principles. 

We have here a portrait of a gentle- 
man whose Benevolence has the ascen- 
dency over the baser organs and facul- 
ties. Through his agency Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals are 
now being established throughout our 
country. His own kindness has touched 
that of others, in every community, and 
we see the result by these societies or- 
ganized for benevolent and humane pur- 
poses. It is a striking proof of Phrenol- 
ogy. Take the boxers and bullies—com- 
pare their heads and faces with that of 
our Henry Bergh, and note the difference. 
Hlis head is long and high, and compar- 
atively narrow; the boxers have low, 
broad, and short heads; each manifests 
his natural tendency—the one in a high 
and holy direction, the other in a low 
and brutal one. We heartily second the 
efforts of Mr. Bergh, and hope the goodly 
citizens in every town and village will 
organize themselves into similar societies 
for similar good purposes. 

The following statement explains more 
fully the object of Mr. Bergh’s work and 
mission. 
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Henry Bereu was born in New York in 
the year 1820, of American parents. His 
father, Christian Bergh, was a ship-builder 
of some repute, many vessels of war, among 
which the old frigate “ President,” captured 
in the war of 1812 by the English, and the 


past twenty years he has traveled extensively 
in both hemispheres, and during that time 
has rendered valuable services to the General 
Government. He was appointed Secretary of 
Legation to Russia in 1861 by President Lin- 
coln, and acted in that capacity, and after- 





PORTRAIT OF 


HENRY BERGH. 





Greek man-of-war “ Hellas,” are worthy of 
mention, and a large merchant marine hav- 
ing been launched from his yard. Toward 
the close of his father’s long life, Mr. Bergh 
was associated with him in business, With 
a mind developed by no little culture, and 
with the means at command, it is not strange 
that he should seek to know something of 
the world by personal observation. For the 


ward as Consul at St. Petersburg, until 1864, 
when ill health compelled him to resign the 
office. 

Before he left Russian territory, however, 
the Czar conferred upon him a special honor 
by tendering the use of the royal yacht with 
which to visit the fortress of Cronstadt, Mr. 
Bergh having merely requested permission to 
see that fortress. 
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In 1865, shortly after his return to America, 
he set on foot the measures which resulted in 
the organization of the association of which 
he is the head. That society has accom- 
plished no small amount of good in the way 
of obtaining for beasts of burden a consider- 
able mitigation of the harshness and severity 
which they were formerly accustomed to re- 
ceive at the hands of intemperate, cruel, and 
injudicious drivers and owners. And not 
only have beasts of burden to thank him and 
his society for their kind attentions, but also 
cattle, sheep, calves, and other animals used 
as food have better accommodations and 
better care while in transportation: to this 
city, and while awaiting the knife of the 
butcher. Those guilty of willful cruelty to 
dumb animals, when detected by the agents 
or members of the society, are arrested and 
punished. 

The success which has attended the efforts 
of Mr. Bergh and his associates in the cause 
of brute protection is due, as Mr. Bergh him- 
self has said, ‘to the compassionate instincts 
of man's nature, manifested toward the help- 
less and the unoffending, be it-man or beast.” 

In a letter to us he writes: “State after 
State is adopting our laws and seal, and 
when I shall have succeeded in planting a 
kindred society in every State of the Union, 


I may be pardoned for believipg:that I have 


‘not lived for nothing.’” 

A striking instance, which shows how pop- 
ular sentiment may change under the influ- 
ence of example, is related by him, and of 
which the following is a brief version. Two 
years ago he learned that a great dog-fight 
was to come off in St. Louis, Not knowing 
any one in that city he communicated with 
the mayor on the subject, who gave the letter 
to the press. A storm of abuse immediately 
followed, in which Mr. Bergh’s name was 
freely coupled with obnoxious epithets for 
his gratuitous interference in the natural 
sports of the citizens, Public indignation ran 
so high, that he was promised that if he ever 
ventured thither, a bear-fight would be gotten 
up for his especial delectation, after which 
they would give him a plunge bath in the 
Mississippi. A year later he received a letter 
from a citizen of St. Louis asking for infor- 
mation with reference to the formation of a 
society similar to the one in New York, and 





now the evidences of the successful establish 
ment of such a henevolent organization ap- 
pear in a report recently published of the 
operations of the “ Missouri Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” while Mr. 
Bergh, only a short time ago an object of 
popular odium, apparently, in St. Louis, is 
very earnestly requested to visit that city and 
address its citizens on a subject so peculiarly 
interesting to him. 








Domestic happiness, thou only blisa 

Of paradise that has survived the fall ! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arma 

Bhe smiles, appearing as in truth she is, 

Heav'n-born, aud destined to the skies again.—Cowper. 








SUN AND RAIN. 


A roune wife stood at the lattice-pane, 
In a study sad and “ brown,” 
Watching the dreary, ceaseless rain, 
Steadily pouring down: 
- Drip, drip, drip, 
It kept on its tireless play ; 
And the poor little woman sigh’d, ** Ah, me! 
What a wretched, weary day!" 
An eager hand at the door, 
A step.as of one in haste, 
A kiss on her lips once more, 
And an arm, around her waist : 
i Throb, throb, throb, 
Went her little heart, grateful and gay, 
As she thought, with a smile, “ Well, after all, 
It-isn't so dull a day!" 
Forgot was the plashing rain, 
Aud the lowering skies above, 
For the somber room was lighted again 
By the blessed sun o’ love: 
“ Love, love, love!” 
Ran the little wife’s murmur'd lay ; 
* Without, it may threaten and frown if it will; 
Within, what a golden day!” 
—Once a Week. 


—_—_+04_—_ 


THE DOUBLE ADOPTION. 


BY MRS. JULIA A. CARNEY. 


IZZIE LEA folded her hands as the day’s 
work gave her a moment’s respite, and 
looked sadly away over the beautiful river. 
The village spires rose beyond, and still far- 
ther away rose the blue tops of the moun- 
tains, looking warm and soft in the hazy 
distance, though cold and stern in reality to 
the climber. 
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Lizzie’s hands were hard with toil, and her 
brow darkened by the summer’s sun, yet for 
all that she was the prettiest: girl in all the 
country around. Although the village girls 
were vain, and wont to ape city airs, and to 
toss their heads at the very name of work, 
yet they really worked harder than she; for 
they spent so much time in what seemed to 
her amusement, but which was, in reality, the 
very hardest kind of work. Dressing, 
lounging, shopping, calling and receiving 
fashionable calls,—what are they all but a 
weariness to the body and dreariness to the 
mind? To Lizzie, who, from the morning’s 
milking to the evening’s feeding the calves, 
had no time to spare from turning the great 
wheel of farm work, all those pursuits seemed 
only rest and recreation. Such, indeed, were 
the occasional calls she made or received, the 
semi-yearly shopping in the adjoining village, 
which was all for which she had time or 
money. 

I said Lizzie was pretty, yet the look of 
discontent her features wore at this moment 
was anything but beautiful or becoming. 
She was wearied with an unusually hard 
day’s work, and it seemed to her as if her 
life of poverty and toil were the hardest lot 
ever given to mortal. How often in maturer 
years did she look back upon that innocent 
girlhood as to life’s happiest time! 

Her brow cleared suddenly as the sound of 
horses’ feet drew near, and a pair of beauti- 
ful bays were brought to a stand beside the 
porch, as their driver asked leave to give 
them water from the farmer’s well. He was 
a handsome youth, enjoying a respite from 
city life, and the carriage was filled with 
young ladies from the village, all glad of a 
ride among the fields and woods and by the 
river-side. 

Lizzie knew most of them, and replied to 
their merry greetings but coldly, for she felt 
as if they were condescending to the poor 
man’s daughter. Swiftly the horses sped on 
their way with the gay party; slowly and 
moodily returned Lizzie to her work in the 
kitchen. 

She must help in preparing supper for the 
hired men, as they come in from the hay-field 
tired, dusty, and sunbrowned. She felt an un- 
pleasant contrast arise in her mind. She 
compared them, rough in manner and coarse- 





ly clad, with the city gentleman with his soft 
tone, his white hand, and careful toilet. 

Ah! Lizzie! Lizzie Lea! not one of all 
those rough and toil-stained hands but is 
cleaner in the Father's sight than those you 
so admire! Not one of all those coarsely- 
clad, hard-working men that is not more 
noble of spirit and more pure of heart than 
he is before whom you have thought them 
worthy of contempt. 

Shall we go on to the sad sequel? Alas! 
that so many of life’s true stories in our 
memory should have the same sequel ! 

It is needless to tell how soon he came 
again, without his companions; how many 
errands he found, until other errand than to 
see the fair Lizzie was needless. We need 
not tell of the maiden’s now neglected work 
and careful toilet; of the rides, and walks, 
and talks; of the boating excursions on the 
river, and the moonlit strolls by the river- 
side, which helped to win her heart, and 
with her heart, alas, her maidenly honor. 

He was city-bred, and schooled in crime 
of this description; yet those thought him 
honorable who would have turned away from 
him as from one degraded, had he stolen the 
value of a dollar! Talk not of public 
opinion. Let the law of the land once 
place the seal of disgrace upon this, the 
deadliest sin in all the catalogue, and society 
will see it in its true light, or rather in its 
foul shade. 

The summer season was past; the autumn 
winds sent the butterflies of fashion back to 
the gay city. The winter brought its gaieties 
to them, as they fluttered from party to 
party, and from ball to concert. Its winds 
howled bleakly around the garret of poverty, 
in which, through all the long nights, the 
forsaken country girl moaned, and wept, and 
prayed, yet feared to die. 

The spring buds blossomed once more, yet 
Lizzie came not forth, as was her wont, with 
step like the young antelope, to search for 
them along the river-side. 

Herself scarce more than a child, she bent 
tearfully over a bud of human life —a child 
of shame. 

Hush! Hush your clattering tongues, ye 
village gossips! Pour not out such bitter 
invective, angry parents! She was ignorant 
—she was confiding—she was loving—she 
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was betrayed! Of how many might these 
words be written! Oh! virtuously indig- 
nant woman, keep thy own heart pure; re- 
serve thy frowns for the artful and deliberate 
seducer, and leave her to the pitying God ! 

Her harsh parents, in their foolish igno- 
rance, had encouraged the intimacy that led 
to her ruin, believing that Lizzie had won 
“a fine city beau.” In equal ignorance and 
severity they now turned her forth from the 
shelter of her lowly home, “ to earn her own 
living,” they said, since she had so disgraced 
them. Did they not know the doors of 
honest toil were closed upon her ?—that the 
“gates of hell” would open gladly to re- 
ceive her ? 

In the midst of her despair light dawned 
upon her. A friend, the playmate of many 
early days, met her in tears and anguish 
moaning over her innocent babe and know- 
ing not whither to flee for refuge. His 
earnest and manly arguments prevailed upon 
the stern parents to shelter her for a little 
time, until she could obtain some employ- 
ment. 

He reflected long how best he might assist 
her. What could he, a young man and a 
divinity student, do to aid her that would 
not seem suspicious to the strangers from 
whom alone she could expect a chance to 
labor for her daily bread? He resolved upon 
a step which few would have ventured. 

He was betrothed to a young lady in a 
distant city who had often assisted in pro- 
curing homes for orphans and destitute chil- 
dren. To her he now wrote, stating the case 
in a few plain and simple words, and asking 
her assistance. 

Two elderly maiden sisters, within the 
circle of her acquaintance, were devoting 
their whole lives to the needy and the erring. 
To them she carried the letter, and they 
visited an aged physician who with his 
kind-hearted wife were desirous of adopting 
a little child. 

Instead of the usual question, “ Will the 
mother give up all claim?” they heard the 
charitable exclamation, “ What a pity to 
separate them! She is herself but ‘a child. 
Why not adopt them both?” 

The benevolent idea was carried out. 
The childless but wealthy pair received to 


their home and hearts the suffering Lizzic | 





and her guileless babe, and made themselves 
happy in the act. A more devoted daughter 
never smoothed the pillow of age ; a lovelier, 
happier child never danced through the 
ofttimes lonely rooms of wealth. 

Lizzie grew, with added years, calmly, 
thoughtfully happy; for she learned to find 
her own life in losing it for others; but she 
could not forget her youthful fault, and its 
memory kept her from the pride which her 
after-life of wealth might have caused. Her 
benefactors left her the means of doing good, 
and wisely has it been expended. 

Her own parents were rescued from want 
and made comfortable in their last days. 
The erring ones of earth have often been re- 
claimed by kindness from one whom they 
imagined far above them, and many a little 
child has found a happy home and tender 
care through her kind offices. To many a 
suffering heart, too, she restored peace, and 
thousands regard her as one whose whole 
life must have been without sin. 

Has this true story a reader who can sym- 
pathize with Lizzie’s sorrows, and smile ap- 
proval for those who saved her from a life 
of guilt, a death of shame? Look around 
you! Is there not, in your own neighbor- 
hood, some gentle girl from whom you are 
withdrawing in horror, lest your own reputa- 
tion be sullied? If so, there is your Lizzie 
Lea! If you think her rescuers did right, 
“gothou and do likewise,” not, perhaps, in 
precisely the same manner, but in a like 
spirit. 

-— 408 —— — 

NECESSITY FOR CONGENIAL EMPLOYMENT. 
—On this subject John Stuart Mill writes : 

“Tf there is anything vitally important to the 
happiness of human beings, it is that they 
should relish their habitual pursuit. This 
requisite of an enjoyable life is very imperfectly 
granted, or altogether denied to a large part of 
mankind ; and by its absence many a life is a 
failure, which is provided in appearance with 
every requisite of success. 

“ Sufferings arising from causes of this nature 
usually meet with so little sympathy, that few 
persons are aware of the great amount of un- 
happiness even now produced by the feeling 
of a wasted life. When we consider the posi- 
tive evil caused to the disqualified half of the 
human race, first, in the loss of the most inspir- 
ing and elevating kind of personal enjoyment, 
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and, next, in the weakness, disappointment, and 
profound dissatisfaction with life, which are so 
often the substitute for it, one feels that, among 
all the lessons which men require for carrying 
on the struggle against the inevitable imperfec- 
tions of their lot on earth, there is no lesson 
which. they more need than not to add to the 
evils which nature inflicts by their jealous and 
prejudiced restrictions. Their vain fears only 
substitute other and worse evils for those they 
are idly apprehensive of.” 

What woman with a soul capable of suffer- 
ing or of enjoying but must spontaneously offer 
him the tribute of her heart-felt gratitude when 
he so generously replies to the taunt so often re- 
iterated, that “ woman has produced nothing in 
philosophy, science, or art entitled to the first 
rank.” After giving abundant reasons why it 
could not be strange if she had not, he goes on 
to say, “ Who can tell how many of the most 
original thoughts put forth by male writers 
belong to a woman by suggestion; to them- 
selves only by verifying and working out? If 
I may judge by my own case, a very large 
proportion indeed.” . 

———__ »+0e-—__—_ 


MEN OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


N a letter to the Tribune, Mrs. Calhoun 

writes of the pioneers of Nevada, men and 
women who have strong characters, as follows : 

The men, and I speak now of the “ best so- 
ciety,” are they who have known all the hard- 
ships and excitements of frontier life in « 
mining town, who have gone hungry and slept 
hard, who were worth a fortune last week and 
not a penny yesterday, and have the fortune 
again to-day,—men who speculate with a rash- 
ness that is frightful and “run their luck” with 
a success not less amazing. They are men 
whose generosity is lavishness, whose kindness 
is prodigality, men to whom money, so easily 
lost and won, represents no fixed value, and 
whose ready helpfulness is half the time sheer 
carelessness. They are men developed by 
their climate and their habits of life into an 
intense physical existence, and to whom the 
excitement of the senses are supreme. For 
many years they lived without the society of 
women, and lived, therefore, a coarse and thin 
life. Their isolation has made them think 
tenderly, even sentimentally, of the old. home 
at the East, and they welcome a bare acquaint- 
ance as if he were their long-lost brother. This 
angular and material life of fluctuations and 
successes has brought out a certain robust 
manliness which is wonderfully attractive. 





They are all courage, cheerfulness, eagerness, 
purpose, heartiness, cordiality, open-handed- 
ness. They have all a breath of the free air 
of their mountains about them. They like 
material things with a zest which is amusing, 
being grown up children in a fondness for 
dinners, new clothes, trinkets, and constant 
amusement. Of a finer life they know very 
little, nor have they much time to learn when 
the whole day goes to the mines or the office, 
half the night to billiards or coarser pleasures, 
and but an hour or two of waking time to 
home. [Young ladies of the East, note this.] 
This life is greatly harder on the women 
than on the men, and they have suffered more 
from it. They dress more expensively and 
richly than their Eastern sisters of equal afflu- 
ence, they have many and splendid jewels, 
and they know and keep up to the latest 
fashions, and both child-husband and child- 
wife enjoy the display. But then there is 
really nobody to dress for. Every woman 
knows the entire resources of every other 
woman’s wardrobe, and except for the frequent 
visits to the Bay or the arrival of strangers, I 
dare say they would all subside into solemn 
black, and save themselves trouble. I have 
said that in material good they have compassed 
great successes. I never saw in the East such 
superfluous elaborateness of dinners and break- 
fasts, nor such useless profusion of silver and 
glass. The emphasis of their hospitality lies 
in these things, because the women have not 
gotten beyond them. Because the women are 
apparently on just the same plane as the men, 
they are really lower; and loving and faithful 
as Americans almost always are, they fail of 
being wise wives and mothers and sweethearts 
in just as far as they fail of being wise women. 
A very thoughtful and quiet man said to me: 
“T am glad this question of woman suffrage is 
coming up to us here. Whatever good or ill 
lurks in it, the very suggestion of it must make 
our women think, and the necessity of a deci- 
sion will. do them good. We have been too 
busy to see that we were teaching them to be 
dolls—very dear and fond dolls, of course— 
and now, when we have more leisure, and 
should like companions, behold, what we have 
molded that we have.” Everybody who goes 
thither from the East makes little speeches to 
them about their wonderful pluck and pros- 
perity, their grandeur and freedom, their 
achievements and triumphs and general excel- 
lence. Every word of praise that has been 
uttered I echo. Dauntlessness, if it has only 
heaped up riches, is a splendid quality, but it 
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is such a little part of manhood. It is only 
the base on which manhood is built. 

[Very well said. Having a good “ base,” we 
may hope for a grand edifice. The Rocky 
Mountaineers have it within their power to 
produce and to develop a splendid race of men 
and women. There will be no pigmies; and 
few or no weak, puny creatures to drop off in 
the bud; but strong, robust, well-built, and 
enduring human beings. Then add culture, 
refinement, and spiritual excellence, and we 
shall have a race equaling the best in the 
world! Where are the men of wealth and 
liberality who will found the first universities 
in Montana, Nevada, Colorado, and Idaho ?] 


—— $9 


A SoctaL ImpostoR—ANOTHER WARNING 
FoR Youne Lapres.—The Scottish American 
says: “Several weeks ago we announced the 
marriage in this city of a young man, calling 
himself Lord Hubert L. S. Ainsley, to a 
wealthy and respectable young lady whose 
parents lived on Staten Island, and at the same 
time we stated that no such name as “ Lord 
Ainsley” appeared in the list of the Brit- 
ish peerage. It now appears that the doubts 
then entertained regarding the position of 
this person were made known to the young 
lady’s parents, and that they obtained from 
Great Britain information which fully satis- 
fied them that their daughter's suitor was a 
mere adventurer and gambler. Notwith- 
standing this report, however, and her par- 
ents’ opposition, the young lady persisted in 
her determination to marry the so-called Lord 
Ainsley. After the marriage the pair made 
a brief trip to Philadelphia, where they at- 
tracted public attention by the excellence of 
the dinners given by his “lordship.” Upon 
their return to New York’a furnished house 
was taken in Madison Avenue, and appear- 
ances were kept up for a few weeks, when 
they removed to an obscure boarding-house 
in the same neighborhood. At last the in- 
evituble result of all such foolish adventures 
came to the young wife. One morning, dur- 
ing the past week, she awoke to find her 
“English lord,” her diamonds, her money, 
and her watch all gone. On the table lay.a 
note saying that he had gone never to return. 
The wife returned to her mother on Staten 
Island, where she is said to be now lying 
dangerously ill of brain-fever.” 





[Had this young lady been a phrenologist, 
she would not have been thus deceived. We 
hear that this bogus lord is now tending bar 
in a drinking-saloon near Boston. He de 
serves a long term in a State’s prison. Oh, 
the wickedness of such deception !] 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
ledge of inau.—S; hei 
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SKETCHES OF LIFE IN CHINA. 


BY REV. JUSTUS DOOLITTLE. 





[Tue long residence of Mr. Doolittle as a mis- 
sionary in China has rendered him familiar with 
the every-day life of the ‘‘ Celestials,” and the fol- 
lowing illustrations and sketches furnished by him 
will be found interesting to all our readers, and 
novel to most of them. The original drawings, 
from which our p= have been executed, 
are the work of Chinese artists, and relate chiefly 
to the customs and pursuits at Foochow and its 
Eo] The originals are in our possession.— 

INCENSE MANUFACTURE. 

HIS picture represents a Chinaman in the 

act of rasping down a block of fragrant 
wood into small particles, finer often than 
fine sawdust, out of which to manufacture 
incense. He is dressed in his every-day 
clothes, without shoes and without stock- 
ings, with his cue wound around its roots on 
the back of his head, and sitting astride 
of a bench, to which is tied the block of 
wood. If the wood is very expensive, as 
well as very fragrant, some of the dust, when 
sprinkled dry on some cGoals or embers in a 
censer, will fill a room with its dense per- 
fume. Instead of being rasped down fine, 
sometimes little pieces are put in the censer, 
where they smolder away. Only the rich can 
afford to use pure incense in this way, or per- 
haps the priests in temples on great occa- 
sions, or certain societies when they have 
the idols they patronize carried in procession 
through the public streets. 

Most commonly a little of real fragrant 
dust, or particles, is mingled with a much 
larger quantity of dust obtained from non- 
fragrant wood or some other inflammable sub- 
stance, thus obtaining body and bulk at a 
small expense ; and this mixture is moisten- 
ed with common water, or with water in 
which rice has been boiled. The latter kind 
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of water causes the particles of dust to ad- 
here readily together. It is then made into 
small rolls two or three feet long, and a 
little larger in diameter than a common pen- 





qualities, of incense, in fact too numerous to 
be specified here. The above outline is suf- 
ficient to give a general idea of the method 
of manufacturing it. 











MAN MAKING INCENSE. 


holder, and placed away to dry. When used 
it is put upright in a censer, and the upper 
end lighted, but not so as to blaze. It thus 
gradually burns down, taking generally sev- 
eral hours for entire consumption. 

At other times, sufficient rice-water or 
other water is added so as to make the 
mixture of such a consistency that some of 
it will adhere to very small slips or splinters 
of bamboo, when dipped into the mixture. 
These slips are dried, and, when used, stuck 
in an upright position in a censer, or in the 
place desired, and ignited at the upper 
end. There are a great many kinds and 





The Chinese use an incredible amount of 
incense yearly. Some families use it daily, 
others only on set occasions, as on the 1st 
and 15th of each Chinese month, on birth 
days, or when, for any special reason or 
occasion, they desire to worship the god of 
the kitchen, or their ancestral tablets, or 
their household gods generally. In temples, 
by the priests, large quantities of incense are 
burned. Before the principal idols incense 
is kept continually burning. The people, in 
their occasional or periodical visits to the 
temples for religious purposes, always burn’ 
incense. 
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Either one roll, or three, or a larger quan- | of tobacco in true Chinese style. The servant 
tity are burned at once, always accompanied | girl is in the act of carrying to her mistress a 
by the burning of at least two candles, in | cup of hot tea. She belongs to the class 
private houses and in temples. which has large feet, and probably has been 
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CHINESE SERVANT BOY. 


bought from her parents, or a 
responsible party, for service as 
@ servant. 

Many rich families have sey- 
eral servant girls and servant 
boys for doing the menial work 
of their households, Very fre- 
quently girls are bought when 
eight or ten years of age, or 
less, to be employed as servants, 
on the understanding that soon 
after arriving at a marriageable 
age they are to be provided 
with husbands, and then be no 
longer servants, unless they are 
hired. Such are usually sold 
to men who desire wives, who 
pay generally more than the 
first cost of the girls. In this 
way their services are obtained 
by their mistresses, at the cost 
of only their food and clothing, 
during the period of service. 


Few boys are now-a-days sold 
by their parents or guardians 
to be servants. They are usu- 
ally hired, receiving but a very 
small sum besides their food 
and clothing. It is the busi- 
ness of the favorite boy ser- 
vant to wait upon his master at 
home, and when he makes calls, 
or leaves home on business, to 
accompany him, carrying his 
pipe and pouch of tobacco and 
visiting cards. Itis the custom 
for Chinese gentlemen to smoke 
a whiff of tobacco at vety short 
intervals. 

Very frequently the kind of 
pipe used is of a style different 
from the one exhibited in the 
Picture, being made of brass in 


CHINESE SERVANTS. such a manner that the fumes pass through 

The engravings on this and the following | a little water in the pipe, en route from the 
page represent the servants of a well-to-do | bowl of the pipe to the mouth of the smoker. 
Chinese family in their best attire. The ser- | The kind of tobacco used in such pipes is 
vant boy has the tobacco pipe of his master, | yellowish, and is in the form of a powder, in 





near one end of which is appended the pouch | which, it is said, a small quantity of arsenic 
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has been mingled. Those who become ad- 
dicted to this kind of tobacco find it quite 
difficult to break off the habit of using it, a 
fact not the less associated with the practice 
of using tobacco among those who style them- 
selves Christians. 

NEEDLE MANUFACTURE. 

The Chinese do not make any pins. A 
pin and a needle, among them, are called by 
the same name. The one is distinguished 
from the other, when necessary, by calling it 
a “needle with a‘head.” The eye of the 
needle is called its “ nose.” The passage of 
Scripture in which reference is had to a 
camel and the “eye” of a needle must, in 
Chinese, be so worded as to relate to a camel 
and the “nose ” of a needle. 

The manufacture of needles is conducted 
altogether by hand. Men perform most of 
the preliminary work, as cutting wire into 
pieces of the proper length, filing or grind- 
ing down one end to a point, polishing, etc. 
The work of drilling the “nose” in the 
needle is done principally, if not exclusively, 
at Foochow by women. 

The machinery used is very primitive and 
simple. A common, unpainted table has 
near one end a small, narrow piece of board, 
fastened firmly across it by means of a, large 
iron staple, the board being generally raised 
a little from the top of the table by means 
of wedges or pieces of wood put between it 
and the table. With her right hand the 
operator takes the drilling instrument made 
in the shape given in the picture, and with 
her left places the large end of a needle on 
the end of the piece of board fastened across 
the table, and proceeds to drill the “ nose.” 

The instrument {to which may be also 
fitted a large drill of the size of a gimlet or 
small auger) which the woman uses in the 
operation of making the nose in needles is 
worthy of a brief description. A small, 
straight, and round stick of about two feet 
long is fastened into a smooth and roundish 
block of hard wood, as seen in the picture. 
A piece of wood, about a foot long, tapering 
toward the end, and large enough in the 
middle to have a hole made in it a little 
larger than the stick attached to the block, 
is prepared. The hole is made in it, and 
this stick is then passed upon the other. 
Two strong cords of equal length are fasten- 





ed at one end to the longer stick near the 
block, or one cord will answer the purpose, 
if tied in the center of it around the other 
at the place specified. The two ends are 











CHINESE SERVANT GIRL. 


now tied to the end of the stick with a hole 
in its center. This stick is then turned 
around on the other three or four times, 
which results in winding the strings around 
the latter. By taking hold of the cross 
piece, as the woman does in the picture, and 
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pressing down on it, being careful not to 
touch the perpendicular stick, a revolving 
motion is given to the steel drill attached to 
the lower end. By practice, a great degree 
of skill and precision is acquired in the use 
of this instrument, else the eyes of sewing 
needles could not be made by it. The 

















ONE OF THE LOST TRIBES. 
N a district far into the interior of Abys- 
sinia, which has hitherto remained a 
terra incognita, and a blank space on the 
maps, has been discovered one of the “ lost 
tribes”—a strange race of people called 





WOMAN MAKING NEEDLES. 


operator, in boring the eye in needles, must 
*have a steady hand and a good eye, or the 
work could not be done successfully. 

Chinese carpenters use the same kind of 
instruments, with a larger drill attached to 
the lower end, for boring small holes, where 
a foreign workman would use a gimlet or 
an auger. 





“ Falashes.” M. Halevy, a renowned French 
traveler, visited these people, and communi- 
cated an account of his journey to the Geo- 
graphical Society of France. The substance 
of the information that he furnished in re- 
gard to them is as follows: There are about 
a quarter of a million of the Falashes. They 


| speak an Agan dialect called Falashina, or 
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Kalina, and into this language they have 
translated a Gheez version of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

They do not practice polygamy. They cir- 
cumcise their male children on the seventh 
day. Their proper names are derived from 
Ilebrew, Gheez, and Amharic. The institu- 
tion of purification is practiced; the chil- 
dren are taught the Bible, psalms, prayers, 
and sacred history. In their synagogues the 
sexes sit apart. Incense burns during their 
services. Their religious hopes are turned 
to Jerusalem, but their ideas of the Messiah 
are very indistinct. They are entirely un- 
acquainted with Hebrew, and know nothing 
of the ceremonies instituted after the time 
of Ezra. They have religious literature 
written in the style of the Midrath. They 
keep the Sabbath rigidly; fast on Mondays 
and Thursdays; keep the ninth of Ab to 
commemorate the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
they wash before, and say grace after eat- 
ing; they have a traditional mode of slaugh- 
tering animals for food; they practice com- 
memorative sacrifices on the holy days, and 
also for the repose of the souls of the dead. 
Their women enjoy equality with men, and 
they hold slaves, but liberate them after a 
servitude of six years. 

[Here is an opportunity for our ethnologists 
and theologians to exercise their powers in 
research. Let us know the truth of the 


matter. ] 
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InTERESTING DiscoveRY IN FraNcE.— An 
important archeological discovery has just 
been made in the French village of Mareil 
(Pas-de-Calais). 

Some workmen, in digging the founda- 
tions of a house, came upon a quantity of hu- 
man bones and other remains. Information 
having been given to M. Palliad, prefect of 
the department, further searches were made, 
and the result was the discovery of two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven skeletons, ninety-one 
earthen vases, five of glass, twenty-tree lances, 
nine javelins, eight hatchets, a shield, ten 
short sabers or knives, four belt plates, twelve 
buckles, six ear-rings, eigh other rings, two 
enameled glass bead necklaces, a crystal ball, a 
pair of scissors, two pair of tweezers, four hair 
pins, and two large vases of gilt copper, all in 
a state of perfect preservation. 

Two of the glass vases have the same form 





and color as modern hock glasses; the pottery, * 
made of red, black, or brown earth, is of various 
shapes, and had been ornamented with a chisel 
in itssoft state ; the jewels and belt plates are of 
silver, delicately chased ; the eardrops are com- 
posed of silver rings, to which are suspended 
drops set with garnets; the necklaces are of dif- 
ferent colors, the glass beads being enameled by 
@ process now unknown. The arms are the 
most curious portion of the antiquities, and show 
that they belong to the period of the Franks. The 
site of this cemetery is near a camp, called in 
the neighborhood after Cesar, but which was 
still occupied in the fourth century. The skel- 
etons are those of a race of men of tall stature, 
some measuring one metre ninety-two centime- 
tres (six feet four inches). Many of them hada 
vase between the feet. The search has so far 
only been made over less than half an acre of 
ground, but the explorations are to be contin- 
ued ; and it is expected that further develop- 
ments of an interesting character to antiquaries 
and to scientific men in general will result. 


——_- +04 


Wep.Lock Amone ouR Rocky Mountain 
Inprans.—A gentleman connected with the 
management of Indian affairs relates the fol- 
lowing incident, which shows the state of the 
social relations among some of the American 
aborigines. He writes: 

“ Several days ago I settled a divorce suit 
between two Indians and a squaw. One 
Siwash had bought his wife, Indian fashion, 
for a hundred dollars, and sundry horses, 
blankets, and garments. In two or three 
months she was taken home by her parents 
and kept, because her husband lived the 
other side of the mountains, and they were 
afraid they should never see her again if she 
returned to him. Soon another Indian, of a 
tribe far remote from the first, became en- 
amored of the fat squaw, bargained with her 
father, was married, and took her home. The 
parents repeated the first experiment. Mr. 
Indian would not submit, and came here with 
his complaint. After a careful hearing of 
all parties, I made them return the money 
and presents to husband number Two, and 
sent the woman and parents back to their 
tribe, with a promise to the latter that if I 
ever heard of their offering their daughter in 
marriage while number One lived, I would 
put them in the block-house for a year, and 
keep them on bread and water.” 
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The truths of Phystology should be inculcated and enforced early and 
earnestly, and with the emphasis of high religious duty.— Youmans, 





THE DUST IN THE AIR, 
AND ITS RELATION TO DISEASE. 


a recent lecture before the Royal Institu- 
tion of London on this subject, Professor 
Tyndall communicated some of the results of 
the extended examinations which he and other 
leading chemists have made of the constituents 
and inhabitants of the medium we breathe. 
The information obtained through these ex- 
aminations is most important, not only worthy, 
but demanding the serious consideration of all 
who have any regard to the preservation of 
good health and the avoidance of disease. 
Professor Tyndall spoke as follows : 


THE MOTES IN THE SUNBEAM. 

Solar light in passing through a dark room 
reveals its track by illuminating the dust float- 
ing in the air. “The sun,” Daniel Culver- 
well says, “discovers atoms, though they be 
invisible by candlelight, and makes them 
dance naked in his beams.” In my researches 


on the decomposition of vapors by light I was 
compelled to remove these “ atoms” and this 


dust. It was essential that the space contain- 
ing the vapors should embrace no visible 
thing; that no substance capable of scattering 
the light in the slightest sensible degree should 
at the outset of an experiment be found in the 
“experimental tube” traversed by the lumin- 
ous beam. For a long time I was troubled by 
the appearance there of floating dust, which, 
though invisible in diffuse daylight, was at 
ence revealed by a powerfully condensed 
electric beam. I tried to intercept this matter 
in various ways; and on October 5th, 1868, 
prior to sending the air through the drying 
apparatus, I carefully permitted it to pass over 
the tip of a spirit-lamp flame. The floating 
matter no longer appeared, having been burnt 
up by the flame. It was therefore organic 
matter. When the air was sent too rapidly 
through the flame, a fine blue cloud was found 
in the experimental tube. This was the smoke 
of the organic particles. I was by no means 
‘prepared for this result; for I had thought, 
with the rest of the world, that the dust of our 
air was, in great part, inorganic and non-com- 
bustible. 
The air of London rooms is loaded with this 
organic dust, nor is the country air free from 





its pollution. However ordinary daylight may 
permit it to disguise itself, a sufficiently power- 
ful electric beam causes the air in which the 
dust is suspended to appear as a semi-solid 
rather than as a gas. Nobody could in the 
first instance without repugnance place the 
mouth at the illuminated focus of the electric 
beam and inhale the dirt revealed there. Nor 
is the disgust abolished by the reflection that, 
although we do not see the nastiness, we are 
churning it in our lungs every hour and 
minute of our lives. There is no respite to this 
contact with dirt; and the wonder is, not that 
we should from time to time suffer from its 
presence, but that so small a portion of it 
would appear to be deadly to man. And what 
is this portion? It was some time ago the 
current belief that 
EPIDEMIC DISEASES 
generally were propagated by a kind of ma- 
laria which consisted of organic matter in a 
state of motor-decay ; that when such matter 
was taken into the body, through the lungs or 
skin, it had the power of spreading there the 
destroying process which had attacked itself. 
Such a spreading power was visibly exerted in 
the case of yeast. A little leaven was seen to 
leaven the whole lump, a mere speck of matter 
in this supposed state of decomposition being 
apparently competent to propagate indefinitely 
its own decay. Why should not a bit of rotten 
malaria work in a similar manner within the 
human frame. In 1836 a very wonderful reply 
was given to this question. In that year 
Cagniard de la Tour discovered the yeast 
plant, a living organism, which when placed 
in a proper medium feeds, grows, and repro- 
duces itself, and in this way carries on the 
process which we name fermentation. Fer- 
mentation was thus proved to be a product of 
life instead of a process of decay. 
PUTREFACTION AND FERMENTATION. 

Schwann, of Berlin, discovered the yeast 
plant independently ; and in February, 1837, he 
also announced the important result, that when 
a decoction of meat is effectually screened 
from ordinary air, and supplied solely with air 
which has been raised to a high temperature, 
putrefaction never sets in. Putrefaction, there- 
fore, he affirmed to be caused by something 
derived from the air, which something could 
be destroyed by a sufficiently high temperature. 
The experiments of Schwann were repeated 
and confirmed by Helmholtz and Ure. But 
as regards fermentation, the minds of chemists, 
influenced probably by the great authority of 
Gay-Lussac, who ascribed putrefaction to the 
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action of oxygen, fell back upon the old notion 
of matter in a state of decay. It was not the 
living yeast plant, but the dead or dying parts 
of it, which, assailed by oxygen, produced the 
fermentation. This notion was finally ex- 
ploded by Pasteur. He proved that the so- 
called “ ferments” are not such; that the true 
ferments are organized beings which find in 
the reputed ferments their necessary food. 
Side by side with these researches and dis- 
coveries, and fortified by them and others, has 
run the germ theory of epidemic disease. The 
notion was expressed by Kircher, and favored 
by Linneus, that epidemic diseases are due to 
germs which float in the atmosphere, enter the 
body, and produce disturbance by the develop- 
ment within the body of parasitic life. While 
it was still struggling against great odds, this 
theory found an expounder and defender in 
the president of this institution. At a time 
when most of his medical brethren considered 
it a wild dream, Sir Henry Holland contended 
that some form of the 
GERM THEORY 

was probably true. The strength of this theory 
consists in the perfect parallelism of the phe- 
nomena of contagious disease with those of 
life. As a planted acorn gives birth to an oak 
competent to produce a whole crop of acorns, 
each gifted with the power of reproducing its 
parent tree; and as thus from a single seedling 
a whole forest may spring, so these epidemic 
diseases literally plant their seeds, grow, and 
shake abroad new germs, which, meeting in 
the human body their proper food and tem- 
perature, finally take possession of whole popu- 
lations. Thus Asiatic cholera, beginning in a 
small way in the Delta of the Ganges contrived 
in seventeen years to spread itself over nearly 
the whele habitable world. The development 
from an infinitesimal speck of the virus of 
small-pox of a crop of pustules, each charged 
with the original poison, is another illustration. 
The reappearance of the scourge, as in the case 
of the Dreadnought at Greenwich, reported on 
so ably by Dr. Budd and Mr. Busk, receives a 
satisfactory explanation from the theory which 
ascribes it to the lingering of germs about the 
infected place. The celebrated physiologist 
and physicist Helmholtz is attacked annually 
by hay fever. From the 20th of May to the 
end of June he suffers from a catarrh of the 
upper air-passages; and he has found during 
this period, and at no other, that his nasal 
secretions are peopled by these vibrios. They 
appear to. nestle by preference in the cavities 
and recesses of the nose, for a strong sneeze is 





necessary to dislodge them. These statements 
sound uncomfortable, but by disclosing our 
enemy they enable us to fight him. When he 
clearly eyes his quarry, the eagle’s strength is 
doubled, and his swoop is rendered sure. If 
the germ theory be proved true, it will give a 
definiteness to our efforts to stamp out disease 
which they could not previously possess. 
PROTECTIVE AGENCIES. 

But let us return to our dust. It is needless 
to remark that it can not be blown away by 
an ordinary bellows, or, more correctly, the 
place of the particles blown away is in this 
case supplied by others ejected from the 
bellows ; but if the nozzle of a good bellows be 
filled with cotton wool not too tightly packed, 
the air urged through the wool is filtered of 
its floating matter. This was the filter used 
by Schroeder in his experiments on spontane- 
ous generation, and turned subsequently to 
account in the excellent researches of Pasteur. 
Since 1868 I have constantly employed it my- 
self. The cotton wool, when used in sufficient 
quantity, completely intercepts the floating 
matter on its way to the lungs. And here we 
have revealed to us the true philosophy of a 
practice followed by medical men, perhaps 
more from instinct than from actual knowledge. 
In a contagious atmosphere the physician 
places a handkerchief to his mouth and inhales 
through it. In doing so he unconsciously 
holds back the germs of the air. If the poison 
were a gas, it could not be thus intercepted. 
The application of these experiments is obvi- 
ous. If a physician wishes to hold back from 
the lungs of his patient, or from his own, the 
germs by which contagious disease is said to 
be propagated, he will employ a cotton wool 
respirator. After the revelations of this even- 
ing such respirators must, I think, come into 
general use as a defense against contagion. In 
the crowded dwellings of the London poor, 
where the isolation of the sick is difficult, if 
not impossible, the noxious air around the 
patient may by this simple means be restored 
to practical purity. Thus filtered, attendants 
may breathe the gir unharmed. In all proba- 
bility the protection of the lungs will be the 
protection of the entire system. For it is 
exceedingly probable that the germs which 
lodge in the air-passages, and which, at their 
leisure, can work their way across the mucous 
membrane, are those which sow in the body 
epidemic disease. If this be so, then disease 
can certainly be warded off by filters of cotton 
wool. I should be most willing to test their 
efficacy in my own person; and time will 
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decide whether in lung diseases, also, the 
woolen respirators can not abate irritation if 
not arrest decay. By its means, so far as the 
germs are concerned, the air of the highest 
Alps may be brought into the chamber of the 


invalid. 
———9¢6¢———— 


THE TOBACCO EVIL. 


YOUNG lady friend writes very forcibly 

to us on this subject. She feels evidently 
that the practice should be handled without 
gloves: 

“T read upon your pages the essay of Mrs. 
Stowe, entitled ‘More about Babies;’ I think 
it very good, and would have all who use 
tobacco read it, and consider what they are 
doing, and where the sin of hereditary habits 
lies. How can a child help learning to do 
what it is forced every day to see and smell, 
unless God has given it a marked hatred for 
such things, We form societies against the 
sale of liquor, and why should we not against 
the ‘filthy mouth’ practices, and shun them ? 
Tobacco intoxicates as well as liquor, yet wo- 
men seem scarcely to think of what they are 
doing when they marry men who may be 
said to be ‘ tobacco mad.’ 

“ You commented on the piece by saying: 
‘Reader, this is a good theme for a sermon. 
Why not ask your clergyman to prepare a 
discourse on the necessity of bodily health as 
well as of spiritual purity? If every clergyman 
in the land would open his mental battery 
on the curse of tobacco, he would hit many 
sinners at every shot ;’ I would add, and even 
himself; for nine-tenths of our ministers 
practice this ‘acquired sin’ after they have 
been called to preach against ‘original sin.’ 
I don’t believe Paul ever used tobacco, for 
his epistles are full of denunciations of un- 
cleanliness. Our Saviour said, ‘Go preach 
the gospel,’ not go to the study and consume 
a-paper of tobacco while writing one sermon, 
as I have known some ministers do. What 
a discourse that must be which is filled with 
the spirit of tobacco! for if one did not have 
his tobacco he could hardly get any ‘ vim’ 
into it; his agitated nerves would not let 
him think clearly and forcibly. 

“T think if the clergy would forsake the 
practice, and preach against it, their people 
would hear and forsake. But let all who 
smoke or chew count the cost to them in 





health and pocket. The money expended 
by some individuals in this way would in the 
course of a few years buy a very nice library, 
and give them a better education than they 
now have, Clergy and laymen, what think 
ye? METTA.” 


: 
+06 


ANOTHER PHASE OF HEREDITY. 


N the notice we have before given of late 
papers which have discussed the subject 
of heredity, we have failed to discover much 
that is new save in the matter of sex-digitism 
so-called. Besides some slight allusion to the 
recent theory that the alleged pernicious re- 
sults of consanguineous marriages are due to 
the breeding in and concentration of previ- 
ously exciting hereditary taints instead of 
the creation of new ones, little or nothing is 
advanced which has not been set. forth be- 
fore, and fresh collections of facts are not 
adduced to confirm the old. The most 
striking original theory on this head which 
we have met with of late is in a work of 
Jiction. “Many a truth is said in jest” is 
applicable to its author ; and we also strongly 
suspect that, in a romantic garb our Professor 
of Physiology has clothed an interesting fact 
relative to hereditary transmission. We re- 
fer to the remarkable book called “The 
Guardian Angel.” Turning aside entirely 
from the controversial theology of this story, 
which latter we can not too much admire for 
its strength and beauty, we call attention by 
a word only to the physiological thesis pro- 
pounded in it. 

The heroine is made to inherit from her 
ancestors on one side tendencies toward those 
virtues which are the source of dignity, safety, 
and repose ; but also qualities from her fore- 
bears on the side of her other parent of wild, 
fantastic, and dangerous passion. At one 
period of childhood and adolescence, the 
second set of influences have sway. Events 
disclose the precipice to the brink of which 
these latter have brought her, and noble mo- 
tives, together with a pure affection, woo her 
to her better nature, which now develops it- 
self rapidly. She finally chooses (mark the 
words !) her better self. 

Now, herein is wrapt what we believe to 
be a truth which writers have said very little 
about. They tell us that a child inherits the 
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physical qualities of one parent, and the 
mental qualities of the other parent. In the 
same breath they inform us that sometimes 
the offspring does not receive its parent's 
peculiarities at all, but those of one or another 
remote ancestor. The phenomena of hered- 
ity are often presented in an undigested 
mags, and hastily generalized, so as to clash 
with each other. The fact we allude to is, 
that occasionally, at least, some ancestral 
qualities. manifest themselves at one period 
of life, while those belonging to other ances- 
tors are developed at a later stage of the ex- 
istence of the same individual. This is cer- 
tainly to be observed in physiognomy—the 
young child looking like one parent, and 
when it has become an adolescent or adult, 
resembling the other. Analogy, we know, is 
not proof. But it may start a presumption 
in favor of a theory.— Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal. 
+04 
A FILTERING BARREL. 


HE readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
are, as a class, appreciative of good food 
and drink. Some of them may live in regions 
where it is difficult to get a supply of pure wa- 
ter, owing either to the depth to which wells 
must be sunk to find it, or to the alkalis which 
impregnate the soil. If means are taken by such 
to save the rain water shed from the roofs of 
their dwellings and other buildings, and that 
water, or so much as may be needed for do- 
mestic purposes, be well filtered, they will be 
able to congratulate themselves on having wa- 
ter pure and clean, and suitable as drink. 
Here is an engraving of a simple filter which 





we have taken from the Scientific American, 
and now reproduce, with the belief that it will 
prove of use to some of our readers 





A represents half a hogshead or other tight 
barrel; B a porous stone basin about 18 inches 
deep and 3 inches thick—or a doub'e-wall box, 
having the space between the walls filled with 
clean sand and charcoal, and the walls finely 
perforated, may be used—through which the 
water has to pass, and fastened to the bottom 
of the barrel. C is a piece of thin lead pipe, 
which passes through the water to introduce 
air into the porous basin; D is the crosspieee 
to support the lead pipe; E is a'tap to draw 
off the pure water, screwed in the bottom of 
the barrel. A small bunghole may be made in 
the side of the barrel to let off the refuse water 
when it requires cleaning. 

When the porous stone vessel is used, it may 
be cemented to the bottom. The wooden box, 
which will answer equally well, may be nailed 
fast. 

THE DIET OF BRAIN-WORKERS. 


'N HE reasons why brain-workers need a bet- 
ter quality and larger quantity of nutrition 
than mechanics and laborers are the following: 
1. Labor of the brain causes greater waste of 
tissue than labor of the muscles. According to 
the estimate of Prof. Houghton, three hours 
of hard study produce more important changes 
of tissue than a whole day of muscular labor. 
Phosphorus, which is a prominent ingredient 
of the brain, is deposited in the urine after 
mental labor, and recent experiments have 
shown that by chemical examination of these 
phosphates deposited, it is possible to determine 
whether an individual has been chiefly using 
his brain or his muscles. 

That the brain is the organ of the intellect is 
now as well established as any fact of science. 
The brain, being the noblest organ of the body, 
receives a greater proportional amount of blood 
than any other part, and is of course corre- 
spondingly affected by the quantity and quality 
of the nutrition. It has been estimated that 
one-fifth of the blood goes to the brain, though 
its average weight is not more than fifty oun- 
ces, or about one-fortieth of the weight of the 
body. 

2. Brain-workers as a class are more active 
than mechanics or laborers. The literary man 
need never be idte, for his thinking powers— 
the tools of his trade—are always at hand. 
Bulwer, in his Caxtoniana, mentions this fact 
as a great advantage that the literary man has 
over all others. The mechanic has a definite 
task, assigned for certain hours, and when that 
is over, he feels free to rest. On the other 
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hand, the powers of thought and composition 
are only interrupted by sleep, and the intensity 
of the labor is measured by our mental disci- 
pline and powers of endurance. 

3. Brain-workers exercise more or less all 
the organs of the body as well as the brain. 
Even the most secluded book-worm must use 
his muscles, to a greater or a less extent, and 
the great majority of literary and professional 
men are forced to take systematic and vigorous 
exercise, in order to keep their brains in good 
working order. On the other hand, the unedu- 
cated and laboring classes, while they toil with 
their hands as their daily necessities require, 
are apt to let their brains lie idle, and thus the 
most important part of their nature undergoes 
comparatively little change, except that which 
comes from time and disuse.—Hours at Home. 


—-— +06 


PHRENO-MAGNETISM. 


BY J. WEST NEVINS. 


NE of the most positive proofs of the truth 
of Phrenology is derived from experiments 

in Phreno-Magnetism. The form of these ex- 
periments is no doubt familiar to most of your 
readers. A person susceptible to magnetic im- 
pressions is thrown into a state of trance, 
wherein he becomes completely subject to the 
will of the operator, who, by touching various 
organs of the brain, induces mental conditions 
correspondent to the phrenological nomencla- 


ture, which display themselves in actions so- 


thoroughly and naturally dramatic, that no 
actor upon the stage can exceed them in veri- 
similitude. 

When these experiments were first at- 
tempted they were received with utter disbe- 
lief or contemptuous ridicule, but they are now 
accepted phenomena among the students of 
that enlarged anthropology to which Phrenol- 
ogy has so largely contributed. A sketch of 
the first experiment of this kind I ever wit- 
nessed, as accurate as memory will serve me 
to recall it, may be of some interest historic- 
ally. 

In the year 1844 I was editor of the Philadel- 
phia Gazette, then the only afternoon paper in 
the city of Philadelphia, and noted in the 
literary annals of this country as having been 
edited by the two poets Edgar A. Poe and 
Willis Gaylord Clarke, and by the historian 
of American poetry, Rufus W. Griswold. At 
that time Joseph C. Neal, the humorous au- 
thor of “Charcoal Sketches,” was editor of 
the Pennsyloanian. Mr. Neal, a man of great 











and varied powers, a wit and humorist, as well 
as a political writer of marked ability, was of 
a keenly susceptible nervous temperament, from 
which he suffered great bodily and mental in- 
convenience at times. He had put himself 
under the charge of Dr. J. K. Mitchell, of 
Philadelphia, who was at that period an en- 
thusiast in the study of animal magnetism, by 
which he had performed some remarkable 
cures, and with which he had most success- 
fully alleviated the condition of Mr. Neal. In 
the ordinary mesmeric manipulations to which 
he subjected his patient, Dr. Mitchell found 
that he went readily into a trance condition, 
in which he displayed a great variety of mental 
powers, and that these powers could be brought 
into action at the will of the operator by 
touching any one of the phrenological organs. 
Astonished at this wonderful discovery, Dr. 
Mitchell issued cards of invitation to all the 
then most prominent members of the Philadel- 
phia press to be present at a seance at his house 
to witness these extraordinary phenomena. I 
was among those invited, and shall never for- 
get the thrill of enthusiasm and expectation 
with which I witnessed this opening of a new 
vista of the wonderful attributes of the human 
soul. There were present, as I now recollect, 
Mr. Joseph R. Chandler, of the United States 
Gazette, the Nestor of the American press, as 
he was then called; Mr. Robert P. Morris, of 
the Pennsylvania Inquirer ; Morton McMichael, 
now editor and proprietor of the Philadelphia 
North American; Geo. R. Graham, of Gra- 
hanvs Magazine ; Louis A. Godey, of Godey’s 
Lady's Book ; William E. Wallace, of the Phila- 
delphia Sun, and a number of others whose 
names and persons I have forgotten. 

After Mr. Neal had been thrown into the 
magnetic state under the manipulations of Dr. 
Mitchell, he responded to the touch of any 
organ of his brain with a dramatic power of 
action and force and elegance of diction that I 
have never seen excéeded on or off the staga 
When Combativeness was excited, he became 
so fierce that he drew a small knife from his 
pocket, attacked an imaginary antagonist upon 
the floor with such virulent threats as to cut 
the carpet, and finally his own fingers by the 
shutting to of his weapon. But the Doctor 
touching the organ of Humor, his whole mood 
changed instantaneously, and he convulsed 
his audience with laughter by such stories as 
those who knew him in life may remember 
that he alone could tell. Tune being excited, 
he attempted to sing a song, a thing that none 
of his friends ever knew him to try before. 
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When Language was touched by the Doctor, he 
became suddenly talkative, and when told by 
his manipulator that he was in presence of the 
assembled press of Philadelphia, he’ entered 
into such a scathing review of the personal 
peculiarities of all of them, mentioning several 
of those present by name, that the Doctor was 
fain to change his mood out of consideration 
for those who were listening to such withering 
sarcasm upon their many defects. 

Thus throughout the whole evening did Dr. 
Mitchell play upon the wonderfully developed 
brain of this man of genius, eliciting harmony 
or discord with as much facility as a performer 
upon a pianoforte. Under the influence, Mr. 
Neal improvised a poem of great beauty, and 
interspersed it with touches of the peculiar 
humor for which he was famous. 

Most of those who witnessed the exhibition 
pronounced it a deception produced by collu- 
sion between the Doctor and his patient, but I 
am confident that it was not so, having wit- 
nessed ‘many similar experiments, but none of 
so perfect a kind. Mr. Neal, with whom I was 
upon intimate terms at the time, assured me 
upon his honor, which I respected as much as 
the oath of most other men, that he was utterly 
unconscious of anything but an ungasy dream 
during the process of the experiments. Dr. 
Mitchell, whose established reputation rendered 


his word equally indisputable, asserted that 


they were wholly fortuitous, and without any 
preconcert whatever. 

From these experiments I date my belief in 
the truth of Phrenology and Phreno-Mesmer- 
ism, nor do I see how they can be explained 
by any other possible theory.* 

What, then, is this soul of man, expressing 
itself thus earnestly, but imperfectly, through 
the body, faintly adumbrating under excitation, 
like the cartoon of a great artist, all-those mar- 
velous faculties that must finally make it the 
king of Nature? What miserable skepticism 
is that which denies these evident truths of the 
relation of mind to matter, as of that of cause 
to effect, as the printed or written word ex- 
presses the more or less keen perception of the 
eternal logos or reason that inspires it! All 
that we can positively know of the individual 
man is indicated in his outward form, and 
through the study of that only shall we arrive 
at the most determinate notions of his nature. 
Subjective and metaphysical speculation may 





* Those interested in this subject may find a mass of 
matter relating to it in the “‘ Library of Mesmerism and 
Psychology,” published at this office. 








induct us into some elementary principles of 


“the mind, but the details of its methods of ex- 


pression and action, all that can be of most 
practical use in the daily necessities of exist- 
ence, are to be best learned from the objective 
form. 

A modern writer says: “ Probably the most 
correct theory concerning the mind is that 
which regards the brain as a portion of organic 
matter capable of receiving and retaining in its 
substances, or plastic motions, the impressions 
or influences which radiate from outward ob- 
jects.” In other words, the eye is a photo- 
graphic instrument, and the brain is analogous 
to the prepared plate. But besides “ these in- 
fluences which come in through the senses, and 
are caught and held in the brain, while con- 
sciousness is the brain’s perception of its own 
existence,” there is an infinite world of intu- 
ition to which the brain lies open. The mind 
has its involuntary powers as well as the body, * 
and when consciousness is deadened, as in the 
experiments just narrated, the will, which is 
the concentration of all the faculties-into the 
focus of individuality, becomes under the con- 
trol of the operator. We are all, as it were, 
more or less positive or negative mediums, 
psychologized by our predominant ideas or 
opinions, or else by stronger wills than our 
own. How important, then, is it that the will 
should be exercised in true directions, and that 
we should become familiar with our own na- 
tures, by means of the general principles fur- 
nished by Phrenology! Without such study 
of our involuntary powers of mind and body 
as may enable us to measurably control them, 
we are in danger of being mere automata, 
played upon by any stronger will with which 
we may come into relation.* 


oe 
© DISTANCE LENDS ENCHANTMENT.” 


wre originated this expression I know not, 
but a truer saying never emanated from 
the mind of man. It applies pot only to space 
but to time—to the past and to the future. In 
looking at a range of mountains in the dis- 
tance, you do not see the difficulties of ascent; 
you see the ups and downs, the blue peaks 
rising here and there, the valleys between, but 
all looks smooth and easy. It is only by a 
near approach that we find the jagged peak, 





* We respectfully dissent from some of the views ad- 
vanced above, and claim that other proofs establishing 
the truth of Phrenology rest on firmer grounds than 
those developed by mcsmcrism.—En. A. P. J. 
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the frightful precipice, the darksome cavern. 
Even the valley, so lovely in the distance, may 
be a loathsome swamp. The thirsty traveler 
in the desert sees in the distance the long- 
sought-for water—beautiful lakes, with lovely 
islands dotting their surface—rivers of pellucid 
waters gliding gently along, on whose banks 
grow the lofty palm; he hastens on, to find 
the lovely lakes and rivers changed to sand— 
the same weary, burning sand he trod before. 
Perhaps he sees rivers in the distance yet, and 
keeps on and on till he drops from exhaustion. 
So with us. In youth we look forward to the 
realities of life, and distance covers them with 
such rose-colored tints that we build air-castles 
in anticipation, and never doubt their reality. 
It is only as we grow to manhood that we 
find the precipice, the caverns, the swamps; 
that the gentle eminence we saw in the dis- 
tance is of fearful height, the climbing of which 
* may take years of toil, and that the beautiful 
lakes and rivers of youth are nothing but sand. 
How many there are who sink in the swamp 
of blighted hopes—who chase the mirage of 
happiness in the desert till they die ! 

But climb, climb the mountains, ye adven- 
turous; you may not reach the top, but you 
will not sink. Dig, dig in the desert, and if 
you go deep enough you will surely find 
water ; and after a toiling, useful life, when old 
age comes creeping on, distance will again 
lend its charms to cover up the rough spots in 
life, and as you look back the mountains again 
will appear smooth and pleasant. E. T. 


cience and ut 











THE ART OF ENGRAVING, 


HISTORICALLY AND DESCRIPTIVELY CON- 
SIDERED. 


HIS art is of very ancient date, for we find 
it mentioned in the Pentateuch. Soon 
after the exodus from Egypt, God com- 
manded Moses to take two onyx stones and 
grave on them the names of the children of 
Israel,—twelve names, six on a stone. “ With 
the work of an engraver in stone, like the 
engraving of a signet, shalt thou engrave on 
the two stones.” The language implies a 
previous knowledge of the art. 
The earliest history we have, however, of 
the art of taking impressions from engraving 





dates back to the year 1450, when a cele- 
brated sculptor and goldsmith, resident at 
Florence, named Finiguarra, accidentally 
discovered that a damp cloth laid over the 
designs which he had been cutting in silver, 
retained a transcript when removed. He 
immediately began to use the discovery for 
copying his designs, and to him is awarded 
the invention of copperplate engraving. 

ALBERT DvRER, born at Nuremburg, 1471, 
an eminent painter, sculptor, engraver, archi- 
tect, and no mean author, made great im- 
provements in copperplate engraving, and is 
said to have been the inventor of wood en- 
graving. Historians place the number of his 
pictures at 1,254 pieces. 

Lucas, an eminent painter and engraver 
of Holland, improved on Durer. Van Ever- 
dingen, a celebrated landscape painter and 
engraver, and Rembrandt, a very eminent 
painter and engraver of the Dutch school, 
were very successful in the art. In less than 
one hundred years aftcr the invention, some 
copies after the great masters were produced, 
which have hardly been surpassed. Those 
of Marco Antonio after Raphael were so ex- 
quisitely made, that it is said the great painter 
himself was delighted with them. 

Francesco Mozzvo.t, an eminent painter, 
more commonly known by the name of Par- 
megiano, born at Parma, 1503, has been 
called the inventor of etching, an art in which 
he greatly excelled. He was regarded as 
the rival of Correggio, with whom he was 
personally acquainted ; but his biographers 
say that he owed his eminence to the study 
of Raphael’s works. To Durer is also ascribed 
the honor, and with more probability, as he 
was born thirty-two years prior, and excelled 
in its practice. 

Witson Lowry introduced the use of 
diamond points for etching, and made other 
useful improvements in the art, and was the 
first who succeeded in what is called techni- 
cally “ biting in” well upon steel, an account 
of which we have fully described farther on. 
He was also the inventor of a ruling machine 
used sometimes by engravers to facilitate the 
progress of engraving. With this the skies, 
backgrounds, and even some parts of the 
figures are ruled in, thereby saving immense 
labor and expense. Those, however, who 
work for reputation rarely employ it. 
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Lowry was born at Whiteshaven, 1762. 
His father was a portrait painter. For thirty 
years before his death he was engaged by 
eminent publishers on their most extensively 
illustrated works, and when he died, 1820, 
he had attained to the highest rank in his 
profession. 

In the sixteenth century, Pamre ADLER, a 
German engraver, founded a school to teach 
his style of etching, which gave rise to the 
Hopfers and Hollar. Hollar was an eminent 
Bohemian engraver, born at Prague, 1617. 
He was brought to England in 1636 by the 
Earl of Arundel, on his return from the em- 
bassy to Vienna, and in 1640 was appointed 


drawing-master to the Prince of Wales and — 


the Duke of York. 

REMBRANDT is said to have excelled all 
others in his etchings, 

Vivo Da Carpt has the credit of the dis- 
covery of a kind of engraving called chiaro- 
oscuro, or more properly clare-ob-scura, from 
the Latin clarus, clear, and obscurus, obscure. 
It designates light and shade in painting or 
engraving. 

To this period belongs Guri1o Bonasonl, a 
Bolognese painter and engraver. In the lat- 
ter art he specially excelled, and he engraved 
many of the chefs-d’ceuvres of Michael An- 
gelo, Raphael, etc., in a style of great beauty. 

GrEoRGE VERTUE, an eminent English en- 
graver, was born in Westminster, 1684. He 
worked for seven years under Vandergucht. 
He was patronized by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
the Earls of Oxford and Burlington, and the 
Prince of Wales. Among his engravings, 
which amount to five hundred, are the heads 
for Rapin’s “England,” twelve of distin- 
guished poets, and portraits of Archbishop 
Tillotson and George I. Horace Walpole 
was deeply indebted to Vertue for the ma- 
terials of his work, “ Anecdotes of Painting.” 

Nicuouas Dortany was born in France, and 
became the engraver of Raphael’s celebrated 
cartoons at Hampton Court, for which he 
received the honor of knighthood from 
George I. 

It may be interesting to our readers if we 
give a more special notice of these cartoons, 

A cartoon is a drawing, on pasteboard 
generally, intended as a model to be copied 
in fresco or tapestry. In the years 1513 and 
1514 Raphael furnished ten designs of this 





sort for ten tapestries, intended to adorn the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome, representing events 
from the lives of the Apostles, and displaying 
not only great dignity of form and great 
power of grouping, but a singular depth of 
thought and a wonderful dramatic tact. 
These were executed in distemper colors, 
chiefly by Francesco Penni, a disciple of Ra- 
phael, under the immediate supervision of 
the great artist. (When colors are mixed 
with size, whites of eggs, or other unctuous 
or glutinous matter, instead of oil, it is said 
to be done in distemper.) 

These cartoons (French cartons) were copied 
in tapestry at Arras, in Flanders, and the 
perfected copies are kept in some of the 
rooms of the Vatican. Seven of the paste- 
board models, after various vicissitudes, in 
which Cromwell bore his part, found a rest- 
ing-place in the Palace of Hampton Court, 
England, and these are those referred to as 
being engraved by Dorigny. They have also 
been engraved admirably by G. Greatbach, 
size, 17 by 12 each, with descriptive text. A 
few years since they were imported from 
London to this country by H. A. Brown, but 
whether in the market now or not we can not 
say. Mr. Elliott, of Boston, has them in his 
collection, from Holloway’s plates, but these 
are very expensive, $70 being asked for the 
set. They represent Paul at Athens, Charge 
to Peter, Death of Ananias, Elymas the Sor- 
cerer, Miraculous Draught of Fishes, Beauti- 
ful Gate, Paul and Barnabas at Lystra. 

These drawings of Raphael for the loom 
are said to be the most perfect and finished 
work of this great artist. 

ARTISTS’ PROOFS. 

Many persons do not understand what 
“proofs” are, and why they are so much 
more costly than ordinary prints. -When:a 
plate receives its last touch from the en- 
graver it is in its highest state of perfection. 
Every delicate, line can then be reproduced 
with absolute fidelity. As the process of 
printing is continued, it gradually loses its 
finer features—its sharpness or distinctness 
of outline, and its softness or spiritual ex- 
pression, if the picture embodies that senti- 
ment. Until the plate is entirely worn out, 
it may still be a beautiful subject; but after 
some hundreds of impressions are taken, it is 
not capable of satisfying the critic’s eye, 
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Usually one hundred prints are taken from 
a plate; and generally on India paper; and 
usually each one receives the engraver’s auto- 
graph. These are denominated “ artists’ 
proofs.” 

After these are taken, it is the custom of 
certain publishers to have the name of the 
artist and of the engraver cut in the plate 
under the lower corners of the picture. 
Then another set of proofs are taken, known 
as “ proofs before the letter.” Their number 
is usually limited to a hundred. 

There are two other grades of proofs, 
known as “ open-letter proofs,” and “ black- 
lettered,” or simply “lettered proofs.” The 
open-letter proofs are so called because the 
title is cut in skeleton letters; and the black- 
lettered proofs are taken after the skeleton 
letters have been filled out. 

Prints, however, as a rule, are divided into 
three classes only — artists’ proofs, India 
prints (bearing the title of the picture), and 
plain prints. Plain prints*are on white 
paper, and bear the title of the picture. It 
is a cheat’ to print either artists’ proofs or 
India prints after a large number of plain 
prints have been taken. 

This explanation affords a valid reason 
why “ proofs” should be higher in price than 
plain prints. With an honest publisher, one 
has the certainty that an artist’s proof is the 
best impression that has been made, whereas, 
if several thousand prints are struck off, some 
of them must needs be of inferior quality. 
Few people, however, are particular enough 
to pay the extra price, when a good print 
can be obtained, usually, for half the sum. 

Jews’ prints are impressions taken from 
worn-out English steel engravings. After 
having taken as many impressions as a just 
regard for their reputation will allow, some 
of the first-class London publishers sell the 
worn-out plates to the Jews, who retouch 
them, and sell all the prints they can take 
from them at whatever price they will fetch. 
They print with great care, and often succeed 
in getting very good impressions, There are 
respectable publishers in the United States 
who purchase English plates, and take a 
great many impressions from them, which 
they sell at a low price, In this way pictures 
are brought within the reach of all classes; 
and so long as the publisher does not palm 





them off for a superior engraving, or at a 
high price, they are honorable, and doing a 
good service. 

STYLES OF ENGRAVING. 

Line Engraving is executed by carefully 
cutting into the plate a fac-simile of the pic- 
ture to be copied. It is a method that re- 
quires great judgment, skill, and patience, in 
order that the finished work may not rather 
resemble a pen-and-ink sketch, than be a re- 
production of the lights and shades, the 
delicate blendings, and the sentiment of the 
original. This work is greatly aided by the 
process of “ etching,” which is thus described 
by Mr. Spooner: 

“The plates used for engraving are pre- 
pared by the manufacturer for use. In etch- 
ing, the ground is first Jaid—that is, covered 
with a coat of varnish, capable of resisting 
the action of nitric acid. Next, the usual 
method is to lay the design, previously drawn 
on paper with a black lead pencil, upon the 
plate (the paper being previously dampened, 
and the design facing the ground); it is then 
passed through a rolling press, which trans- 
fers the design from the paper to the ground. 
The lines of the design are then scratched 
down to the metal with a sharp instrument 
called an etching needle. A border of wax 
is run round the edge of the plate; diluted 
nitric acid poured on and allowed to remain 
a sufficient time to “ bite in,” or corrode the 
lines made with the etching needle. When 
the lighter parts are sufficiently bitten, the 
acid is poured off, such parts stopped out 
with varnish, and the acid again applied. 
This process is repeated until all the parts 
have a sufficient depth of color. The work 
is afterward completed with the graver and 
burnisher. Etching with a soft ground is 
used to imitate chalk and black lead draw- 
ings. For this purpose a soft ground is pre- 
pared with wax and tallow, or lard, accord- 
ing to the temperature. The design is 
secured to the edge or corners of the plate. 
A point then traces the lines, and the soft 
ground underneath adhering to the paper is 
removed with it.” 

This describes the process when etchings, 
properly so called, are produced; but when 
used merely as an aid to line engraving, the 
acid remains only a few minutes and is 
poured off, when the wax is removed, and 
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the engraver finds that his work is well be- 
gun. Rembrandt and others of the old 
masters were in the habit of reproducing 
their compositions in this way, and, indeed, 
made impromptu sketches with the etching 
needle; but this can only be done by a per- 
fect master of design and drawing. 

After the etching is completed, the en- 
graver finishes the work with the graver (a 
sharp three-cornered chisel), the scraper, and 
the burnisher. Months are usually required 
to finish even a small plate, and instances 
are known where engravers have spent sey- 
eral years’ labor on a single picture. We 
who enjoy the fruits of their toil little realize 
the slow processes and difficulties of the artist. 

Stippie Engraving is used to a considerable 
extent for doing the flesh in portraits, for 
delicate transitions of light and shade, and 
for satins, laces, and silks. The effects are 
produced by the cutting of small dots, the 
shadows being made by increasing the num- 
ber and size of the dots. Charming effects 
are sometimes produced by this method, but 
the process is a difficult one, ranking next in 
this respect to line engraving. Both line and 
stipple are now frequently combined in en- 
graving. 

The Halls of England are said to excel all 
others in stipple, aad “The Daughter of 
Erin,” “Au Revoir,” and the “Gallery of 
Beauty,” are cited as remarkable examples 
of this style. Of our American engravers, 
Mr. Perine, of New York, bears away the 
palm; and when that popular engraving “The 
Better Land” was published, an art critic 
said of it,“ We can not detect in it any in- 
feriority to most of the works of either of the 
Halls, who are regarded as masters of stipple 
engraving.” Another says: “It is regarded 
—we believe justly—as the finest stipple and 
line engraving ever executed in America on 
so large a scale.” Our people showed their 
appreciation of it by purchasing 12,000 copies 
in a very short time. 

MEZZOTINT. 

Mezzotinto Engraving, from mezzo, middle, 
half, and tinto, Latin tinctus, painted. For 
an accurate description of this method of en- 
graving we are indebted to one who stands 
unrivaled in the art among our American 
engravers. Wishing to have this process 
clearly and accurately defined, it being great- 





ly misapprehended by many, and understood 
by few, we solicited a statement of the meth- 
od, which was promptly and kindly fur- 
nished. 

We are unable to find any record of the 
discovery of this style that is reliable. There 
is a legend in connection with its origin 
something on this wise: Charles L, while 
engaged in one of his hunting expeditions 
with his usual attendants or huntsmen, was 
attracted to the fact that upon the barrel of 
a gun in the hands of one of his attendants 
there had been carved or wrought a name 
with a fancy device, which proved to have 
been accomplished upon the rust which had 
accidentally accumulated upon the surface of 
the barrel, the rust having been removed in 
such a manner by the use of a common pen- 
knife as to leave the name in bright and 
brilliant outlines. From this it is supposed 
was afterward developed the beautiful art of 
mezzotinto engraving, which in its practical 
application to the development of pictures is 
of quite modern date, not more than about a 
half century. It has given to the engraver 
the means by which the emotions of the 
painter and his inspirational conceptions 
have been more successfully transferred by 
the engraver to his plate in delicate touches, 
more resembling those of the brush than any 
other style of engraving. 

Pure mezzotinto engravings were for a time 
very popular, but it was found that this style 
oe not give sufficient texture, and after the 
taking of a few thousand impressions its 
piquancy was considerably lost, so that now 
nearly all engravers who were educated in 
this style have had recourse to line and stip- 
ple combinations, which has brought about 
an improved stage of advancement on for- 
mer methods. Sometimes saquatint is traced 
through the various parts of the engraving, 
a style of which we shall speak hereafter. 
These methods render the plates far more en- 
durable, so that many thousand impressions 
can be taken before they become worn, 

Mezzotinto engraving is performed on steel 
plates, of the same quality and hardness as 
line or stipple. The first process, according 
to the primitive method, is to raise a slight 
roughness or barb over the parf of the surface 
that is to be engraved, in order to obtain a 
surface to hold the ink, which would other- 
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‘wise gather in blotches when laid on by the 

printer’s roller. This effect is produced by 
an instrument called a cradle or rocker, a 
steel instrument resembling a chisel, with a 
spherical face cut into fine sharp points, va- 
rying in width according to the texture re- 
quired. This is fitted to a handle, and by a 
dexterous movement of the hand is rocked 
over the surface of the plate until the requi- 
site indentations are made, resembling the 
dots of stippling, but seen only by the aid 
of a magnifying-glass. The picture is then 
made by rubbing off the burs with scrapers 
and burnishers wherever the lights are de- 
sired ; and when very deep shadows are re- 
quired, the plate is roughened still more 
with the cradle or the ruletto. 

We will now give the modern improved 
method of combined styles as it has been 
furnished us by the artist. 

“The first process in engraving in mezzo- 
tint, according to the more approved modern 
form, is to secure a good outline of the sub- 
ject to be copied, carefully and accurately 
done as in other styles upon gelatine paper, 
with a sharp needle or point. The lines 
thus traced are filled in with the scrapings 
from an ordinary lead pencil. Upon the 
smooth face of the steel plate is then laid an 
ordinary etching ground, which is a compo- 
sition of white wax, Burgundy pitch, borax, 
and asphaltum, which resists oil. This is 
laid by beating the plate and applying the 
ground, then using a silk or kid dabber dex- 
terously over the surface, producing an even 
ground. When this preparation is sufficient- 
ly cool, the previously prepared outline is 
transferred by laying the gelatine cloth with 
the traced side down upon the same in the 
exact place desired; then by gently rubbing 
over the back of the tracing with a burnisher, 
the outline is left distinctly marked upon the 
ground; the paper is then removed, and the 
outline serves to guide the etcher in his work. 
The etching is then commenced by the use 
of a simple point of steel and a magnifying- 
glass, and lines and dots are carefully and 
dexterously worked through the ground, 
leaving the steel bare at every stroke. When 
completed, a wall of wax is built sufficiently 
high around the work to prevent the acid 
from running off the plate. The acid is then 
poured on, nitric and acetic or nitric and 





water being generally used for most purposes, 
in strength according to depth or strength 
of the desired work. 

This process requires great dexterity and 
judgment. The acid must be removed quick- 
ly for the more delicate lines, and water ap- 
plied to remove all traces of acid, which 
being poured off, the surface is blown dry by 
the use of a common bellows. The lines 
which are then bitten sufficiently are closed 
up with asphaltum varnish, and the biting 
resumed as at first until the work is com- 
pleted. Great care is required in the mean 
time to prevent the filling in of the lines with 
the sediment produced by the corrosion. 
This is obviated by stirring the acid contin- 
ually with a common camel’s hair pencil. 
The wall of wax is then removed, and the 
ground likewise, by the application of ter- 
pentine, dissolving the same. Such parts of 
the work which require deeper corrosion may 
be rebitten by laying a rebiting ground, which 
is a very delicate process, covering only the 
exposed surface of the steel, and leaving the 
lines clear and silvery in appearance, and en- 
tirely free from the ground. The same pro- 
cess with the acid is then employed as with 
the first bite. After this the etching is carved 
and worked up with the graver, or mixed 
with ruled or roulette work. To produce a 
better texture, if a portrait, the head may be 
stripped throughout, or simply the features 
and shadows. In either case, when the pre- 
parations of etching and stippling are com- 
pleted, it is then ready for the mezzotint 
ground.” This is the same as previously de- 
scribed in pure mezzotinto, so that we need 
not repeat it. 

The ground thus prepared is ready for the 
scraper, and is removed from the plate ac- 
cording to the effect required. In the case 
of the highest lights it is entirely removed. 
In the manipulations of the mezzotint scraper, 
it resembles very much the feeling and work 
of the painter upon his canvas, except in 
this case he places in colors with the brush, 
while the mezzotint’ engraver removes color. 
After the subject has been brought up toa 
finishing state, the skillful and more delicate 
touches are made by the aid of the burnisher, 
dry point, and graver. This requires the 
finest judgment and most exquisite feeling, 
and develops the artistic qualities and the 
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mysteries of the art. The mechanical execu- 
tion of a plate may be ever so good, and yet 
without the great requisite of artistic com- 
pleteness it proves an unfinished failure. 

Mezzotinto engraving to be successfully used 
is not easily acquired, but requires a mechan- 
ical ingenuity and studied experience, to- 
gether with artistic genius quite equal to any 
other styles of engraving. Its blended soft- 
ness in the rendering of flesh, however, gives 
it a predominance over other styles if proper- 
ly wrought in combination with them. The 
most exquisite renderings of flesh, by that 
prince of mezzotint engravers, Samuel Cou- 
sins, Esq., of England, ought to give to this 
branch of the art of engraving the war- 
rant of encouragement which it rightfully 
claims. 

Aquatint Engraving—agqua, water, and tin- 
ta, dye—a method of engraving by aquafortis, 
by which an effect is produced resembling a 
drawing in water color or India ink. This 
peculiar effect is produced by covering the 
plate after the outlines of the design have 
been etched with a granulated ground, which 
permits the acid to act only in the interstices 
of its grain, now formed by pouring over the 
plate, in an inclined position, a solution of 
resin in alcohol. Originally the ground was 
formed by sifting over the plate a fine pow- 
der of resin, or of resin and asphaltum, and 
then heating the plate; but this method is 
now obsolete. This style of engraving is in- 
deed but little practiced now; it is some- 
times used in connection with other styles for 
representing delicate skies and flat surfaces. 
It is best executed on copper. It is very dif- 
ficult to obtain a successful ground, which is 
positively essential for the corrosive process. 
The state of the atmosphere affects the laying 
of a suitable ground, so that on some days it 
is impossible to obtain the desired effect. 

Aquatints are sometimes printed in colors, 
that is, two or three different colored inks 
are employed at the same time on the same 
plate. The colors are carefully put on those 
parts of the plate where they are required, 
with ink balls, or dabbers, and the impression 
taken in the ordinary way. This style is 
better adapted for colored prints than for 
plain. St. Non, a Frenchman, invented this 
method about 1762, and introduced it into 
England about 1780. 





BANK NOTE ENGRAVING 

is done in pure line. The vignettes are en- 
graved on separate dies of thick steel, and 
are executed with reference to obtaining as 
good and perfect transfers as possible. The 
time expended in producing some of the 
vignettes on the National currency is im- 
mense. The die when completed may be 
transferred on a soft steel roller, which of 
course receives the work reversed ; this roller 
is then hardened and the work impressed 
upon a flat steel plate to print from, and in 
its proper position on the plate. Other de- 
vices, numerals, lathe work, etc., may be im- 
pressed in like manner, and the whole com- 
bined and touched up by the hand of a skill- 
ful engraver. Bank note engraving does not 
allow of much scope for artistic rendering, 
the figures generally being very small and 
the work necessarily mechanical in the ex- 
treme. Yet many beautiful designs have 
been wrought out in this microscopic branch 
of the art of engraving. 


ee Se 


YALE SKETCHES. 


BY H. E. G. P. 


ITS BEGINNING. 

HE history of Yale College dates almost 
from the founding of the colony of New 
Haven. The same appreciation of education 
that had led to the establishment of Harvard 
while Massachusetts was struggling with the 
adversities of life in the wilderness, led to a 
proposition to establish a similar institution 
in each of the New England colonies. But 
this, Harvard justly opposed, arguing that the 
patronage of all the settlements could scarcely 
sustain one college, and that to establish 
another would be to sacrifice both. So the 
project was abandoned, and in its stead we 
find, in 1644, a provision for the relief of 
poor scholars in the College “ at Cambridge 
in the Bay, aid was solicited from every one 
whose heart is willing to contribute there- 
unto, of a peck of wheat or the value of it.” 
In 1652 the subject was again revived, but 
the testimony of “the most understanding 
men of New Haven town” asserted that town 
“to be a place of no comfortable subsistence 
for the present inhabitants there.” How 
much it suggests of privations, of the ab- 
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gence of accustomed comforts, of the struggle 
for a frugal livelihood, of the want of imple- 
ments, and of mechanics to make and use 
them, and of anxious vigilance against the 
Indians, whom they had found jealous, 
stealthy, and treacherous. 

At the beginning of the last century the 
number of towns in Connecticut was but 
twenty-eight, with a population, according 
to Trumbull, of not more than 15,000, and 
“these scattered and poor, exhausted by 
Indian wars, with little commerce,” and 
almost entirely dependent on the products 
of their fields and folds for subsistence and 
clothing. But in the midst of cares and dis- 
comforts that seem enough to have absorbed 
all their energies, the plan was faithfully 
cherished. There were very good reasons 
why it should not be forgotten. 

The long, tedious horse-back ride through 
the wilderness, the unfrequent and uncertain 
correspondence depending on the chance 
conveyance of a neighbor’s saddle-bags were 
enough to make parents hesitate to send and 
the sons to go so far from home. It was the 
topic of many a neighborly gathering and 
of many a fireside talk, and at last the little 
germ that had patiently waited its hour, 
commenced its life. 

The intention had been to establish an 
institution under the patronage of the 
churches, and to call it “ The School of the 
Church;” but this was superseded by a 
broader and more liberal plan, including 
“the arts and sciences.” President Clap, in 
his “Annals,” observes that “the original 
design of colleges and superior schools of 
learning was to educate young men for the 
ministry,” and quaintly installs “ Samuel, 
Elijah, and Elisha” as “Presidents of the 
Schools of the Prophets.” 

Ten of the principal -ministers of the 
colony were nominated and agreed upon by 
a general consent, both of the ministers and 
people, to stand as trustees “to found, erect, 
and govern a college.” They were “The 
Rev. Mr. James Noyes, Stonington; Israel 
Chauncy, Stratford; Thomas Buckingham, 
Saybrook ; Abraham Pierson, Killingworth , 
Samuel Mather, Windsor; Samuel Andrew, 
Milford; Timothy Woodbridge, Hartford ; 
James Pierpont, New Haven; Noadiah Rus- 
sell, Middletown ; Joseph Webb, Fairfield.” 





In the year 1700 these ministers met in 
New Haven, and adding one other to their 
number, formed themselves into a society for 
the purpose of establishing the college. Not 
long afterward they held another meeting in 
Branford, to which each member brought a 
number of books and presented them with 
the unostentatious formula, “I give these 
books for the founding 2a college in this 
colony.” 

About forty volumes were thus contributed, 
to which additions both of money and books 
were made. 

The Rev. Mr. Russell, of Branford, was the 
first librarian, and the books remained there 
in his care the three following years; they 
were then removed to Killingworth. 

A charter, drawn up with all the tautology 
that characterizes legal papers, was passed 
“by the Governor in Council and Represen- 
tatives of his Majesty’s Colony of Connecti- 
cut, in General Court assembled at New 
Haven, October 9th, 1701,” entitled “ An act 
of liberty to erect a collegiate school.” 

The purposes of that school are defined, 
set forth, and elaborated in the following 
preamble : 

“ Whereas, several well-disposed and pub- 
lic-spirited persons, of their sincere regard 
to and zeal for upholding and propagating 
of the Christian Protestant Religion by a 
succession of learned and orthodox men, 
have expressed by petition their earnest de- 
sires that full liberty and privilege be grant- 
ed unto certain undertakers for the founding, 
suitably endowing, and ordering a Collegiate 
School within his Majesty’s Colony of Con- 
necticut, wherein youth may be instructed 
in the arts and sciences, who, through the 
blessing of Almighty God, may be fitted for 
public employments both in church and civil 
state.” 

To the clergymen who had been approved 
as trustees, “ full right, liberty, and privilege 
was granted to them and their successors to 
erect, form, direct, order, establish, and im- 
prove, and at all times, in all suitable ways 
for the future, to encourage said school in 
such convenient place or places, and in such 
form or manner, etc.” They were also 
endowed with the “ oversight, full and com- 
plete right, liberty, power, and privilege to 
furnish, direct, manage, order, improve, and 
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encourage from time to time, and in all times 
hereafter, the said Collegiate School.” 

Vested with such unrestricted powers, all 
they lacked was the College itself, or, as 
with judicious modesty it was mentioned, 
“Collegiate School,” “that it might tke 
better stand in wind and weather ;” and the 
means to furnish, direct, manage, etc., that 
school. : 

This not altogether insignificant deficien- 
cy was partly remedied by a donation of 
600 acres in Killingly, and “all the glass and 
nails which should be necessary to build a 
college house and hall:” this timely gift 
was made by a Norwich gentleman, James 
Fitch. The College was located at Saybrook, 
and the Rev. Israel Chauncy, of Stratford, 
was appointed the first Rector. He was a 
son of the Rev. Charles Chauncy, the second 
president of Harvard, and had a high repu- 
tation for scholarship. He declined, and the 
Rey. Abraham Pierson, of Kenilworth (Kil- 
lingworth), was appointed his successor. He 
received his education at Harvard, where he 
graduated in 1668. 

The liberal impulse—better than impulse, 
the generous, self-denying principle that had 
helped Harvard in its struggles—was already 
receiving its reward. 

Yale, for many years, was indebted to 
Harvard for its presidents, and a pleasant 
bond of reciprocity unites the two oldest 
American Universities. 

Rector Pierson “was a hard student, a 
good scholar, a great divine, and a wise, 
steady, and judicious gentleman in all his 
conduct. He was for many years a faithful 
and well-respected pastor of the church of 
Killingworth.”—Clap’s Annals. He proved 
the wisdom of those who selected him, and 
his own administrative abilities, by a gov- 
ernment so judicious as to secure the appro- 
bation of all the friends of the College. 

He was the author of a work on Natural 
Philosophy, which was used as a text-book 
by the students for many years. He con- 
tinued his residence at Killingworth, which 
adjoins Saybrook, his people strongly oppos- 
ing any change, and the pecuniary induce- 
ments the trustees were able to offer him 
being too slender to make a removal wise. 

For the first six months of its existence, 
Yale College, like Miss Alcott’s “church of 





one member,” had but one pupil, Jacob Hem- 
ingway. Afterward seven others, who had 
been preparing under private instruction, 
joined themselves to the solitary man. Their 
recitations were made to the rector and to 
the one tutor of the infant college. 

For a number of years the commencements 
were private, “to avoid expense.” At the 
first one, held at Saybrook, September 13th, 
1702, in a house belonging to the college, 
there were siz graduates. Rector Pierson 
held the office till his death, which is men- 
tioned by Dr. Trumbull as occurring March 
5th, 1704; President Clap gives the date as 
April, 1707. In the library of Yale College is 
an ancient, substantial, and very comfortable 
chair that belonged to Rector Pierson. It is 
of oak, dark with age; has an upright pan- 
eled back, flaring arms, and a wooden seat. 

His successor, the Rev. Mr. Andrew, of 
Milford, was appointed rector pro tempore. 
The senior class removed to Milford to be 
under his instruction, and the other students, 
about twenty, remained in Saybrook under 
the supervision of two tutors. The locating 
of the College at Saybrook had been con- 
sidered a temporary matter, and much dis- 
satisfaction prevailed among the students, © 
who were boarded in private families, often 
at an inconvenient distance from the recita- 
tion-rooms, and that dissatisfaction at last 
developed into open disrespect toward the 
tutors, whom they were so unreasonable as 
to find fault with for being too young, a 
fault, if it could be called such, that they 
mended as fast as time would permit. 

The trustees summoned the students to a 
tribunal in April, 1716, “to explain the 
causes of their uneasiness and disorder.” 
The testimony was indefinite, and the per- 
plexed officials were fain to purchase peace 
by a compromise with the contumacious 
young gentlemen who had permission to go 
where they chose for instruction till the next 
commencement. ¥ 

Most of them went to Wethersfield, to be 
taught by the Rev. Elisha Williams; “some 
went to other places,” and a few, contented 
and law-abiding, remained at Saybrook. But 
these fled from the small-pox that broke out 
in that place, and showed their confidence 
in. the hospitality of East Guilford people, 
by taking refuge with them. 
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The permission “ to encourage said school 
in such place or places,” proved not an 
altogether useless provision. Several towns 
clamored for its removal to their limits, and 
the trustees found themselves the unenvied 
arbiters of a dispute in which selfish and 
local interests were argued more vigorously 
than those of the College. 

At a final meeting convened at New 
Haven, in October, 1717, their formal an- 
nouncement of its establishment at that place 
terminated its nomadic existence. The rea- 
sons assigned by them for this decision were 
“the difficulty of keeping it at Saybrook, 
which arose partly from the uneasiness of the 
scholars, partly from the continual endeavor 
of some to carry it to Hartford, which they 
supposed to be at too great distance from 
the sea, and would no ways accommodate 
the Western colonies ” (New York and New 
Jersey). “They looked upon New Haven to be 
in itself the most convenient place on account 
of the commodiousness of its situation, the 
agreeableness of the air and soil, and the 
cheapness of commodities.” They were alse 
influenced by an argument that rarely fails: 
a liberal subscription of £700 sterling for a 
college building. The library was increased 
by two valuable donations, one collection 
numbering over 800 volumes, including a 
gift from Sir Isaac Newton of his own 
works. 

Gov. Yale made a further contribution of 
books, and also completed the necessary 
amount to finish the building. 


——+0+—__ 


NATHAN C. ELY,* 


PRES. FARMERS’ CLUB, AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


M® ELY stands five feet eight inches 
high; weighs one hundred and sixty 
pounds ; is well proportioned ; has alight, 
flexible, quick, and steady step; a clear, 
musical, and ringing voice; a counte- 
nance full of kindness, dignity, and de- 
cision. His hair is quite dark, almost 
black; his eyes are dark, and his skin 
possesses a healthy, peachy hue. Since 
1830, a record of his weight, taken from 





* The accompanying portrait, though well engraved, 
comes far short of doing justice to the warm, fresh, and 
genial expression of this live son of New England. 








time to time, shows an almost steady 
and uniform increase,—a fact worth 
noticing in this place. In 1830, being 
then nearly twenty, he weighed 128 
pounds ; in 1835 his weight showed 135 
pounds; 1840, he kicked the beam at 
140; from 1845 to 1850—145 was the 
mark; in 1855 the register indicates 150; 
in 1865, 155 pounds; at the present time 
he balances 160 pounds. At this rate 
of progression he must wait about thirty 
years should he aspire to a membership 
in the “Fat Men’s Club.” He has a full- 
sized brain and a symmetrically formed 
head, which is high and long rather 
than low and flat. The perceptive 
faculties are large, and the reflectives 
well developed, conducing to a mind 
at once eminently practical and avail- 
able. That he is clear and quick in his 
metal conceptions must be evident to 
all who meet him. That he is deeply 
interested in all that concerns the fullest 
development of all our material resources 
is also evident. Here is the story of his 
active life from boyhood up to the 
present time: 


Mr. Exy was born at Simsbury, near Hart- 
ford, Conn., about the year 1811. His genea- 
logical tree shows a direct descent, on the 
maternal side, from the oldest New England 
stock, viz., from Bigot Eggleston, who settled 
in Windsor, Hartford County, Conn., in 1630. 
From his father, a gentleman of education, and 
at school, he obtained his early mental train- 
ing, and at the age of fifteen became a mer- 
chant’s clerk in Hartford. There he remained, 
discharging the varied duties of salesman, 
bookkeeper, etc., for six years. Leaving Hart- 
ford he came to New York city, and com- 
menced business for himself at 109 Front 
Street. Steady and diligent as a worker, and 
prudent in his ventures, this undertaking 
proved a success, notwithstanding the discour- 
aging prophecies of friends who saw only ruin 
awaiting him in the great commercial vortex. 

He continued in business at the same place 
for twenty-one years, and then, in 1853, with- 
drew from it, leaving a younger brother his 
successor. 

Mr. Ely’s name is well known in New York 
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politics, but for its sterling worth and integrity. 
During his business career he occupied many 
official positions in the city government. Once 
he was assistant alderman, twice alderman, for 


Ely and others, elected him as its president 
almost in the outset, and that position he still 
holds. He was not elected to the chair of the 
Farmers’ Club without having some experience 


PORTRAIT OF NATHAN C. ELY. 





three years he served as supervisor of the 
Seventeenth Ward, was commissioner of health 
in 1854, and for ten years a school officer. 
That he possessed superior administrative and 
parliamentary capacity is evident from the fact 
that he has been president, respectively, of the 
Board of Aldermen, the Board of Health, the 
Board of Supervisors; for ten years a bank 
director, and otherwise officially connected 
with important financial and municipal inter- 
ests. The Peter Cooper Fire Insurance Co., 
which was organized through the efforts of Mr. 





and ability as an agriculturist as well as a par- 
liamentary tactician. A few years before he 
retired from mercantile life he purchased a 
country residence at Norwalk, Conn., where 
he made it a practice to spend his summers. 
Horticulture possessing for him much attrac- 
tiveness, he has engaged in it with no little 
enthusiasm. Seven years or so after his first 
Norwalk purchase he added to that twenty- 
five acres of land, and so secured all the room 
he desired for his rural avocations. He says 
of his agricultural operations, that “all the 
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profits in dollars and cents ‘can be tied up in a 
stone,’ but the real enjoyment and comfort can 
not be estimated.” He raises poultry of all 
kinds in great abundance, keeps some choice 
specimens even at his city residence, and is re- 
garded as a connoisseur of fowls generally. 

Mr. Ely was elected president of the Farm- 
ers’ Club several years ago, and the choice 
proving most satisfactory to the members, he 
has been annually re-elected sin 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, to which we are 
indebted for the engraved portrait accompany- 
ing this sketch, says, “that he, more than to 
any other one man, gives it its efficiency and 
wins for it public attention and attendance.” 
We would further avail ourselves of the very 
sprightly and graphic portraiture of Mr. Ely, 
given in that paper, to conclude our article. 

“There is nothing dyspeptic about the man. 
The Farmers’ Club-room becomes brighter and 
breezier the moment he enters it. There is no 
red-tape nonsense about him. He cuts the 
string of a stupid story as he cuts the string 
about his letters, no matter who tells it. 
Promptly at one o’clock p.m. he enters the 
Club-room with a large package of letters from 
Club correspondents in hand. Off goes his 
overcoat. He shakes a shower of pleasant 
nods about among his friends, and proceeds to 
open and read the letters, giving the gist of 
them, often with most humorous interpolations. 
A letter read, he calls for comments from mem- 
bers, which must come promptly and pointedly. 
He has a ready way of relieving the Club of 
bores, of puncturing egotism at the highest 
point of inflation, and of striking heavy blows 
at all immerality and rascality. We never 
heard from him one word which could be con- 
strued as sanctioning any vice ; we have heard 
the most emphatic protests against wrong and 
the most reverent reference to the wisdom and 
goodness of God. Mr. Ely has more practical 
knowledge than has been gained by the culti- 
vation of his own land. He has profited by 
the experience contained in the thousands of 
letters from practical men which he has read 
to the Club. He has quick and correct percep- 
tions of the relation and pertinence of facts. 
It will be a sad day for the members of the 
Farmers’ Club when, from any cause, they lose 
their present chairman. 

“ Mr. Ely has been a successful business man. 
It is not difficult to understand why. He has 
been an upright one. His heart is full of kind- 
ness and good-will to his fellows. He is prompt 
to do a‘good deed, say a kind word, denounce 
a wrong and aid in righting it. Strictly edu- 





cated in religious matters, his life has been 
exemplary. He is a liberal in opinion and 
acts, cultivates a broad Christian charity toward 
all sects, and aims to live in peace with God 
and man. Socially, he is one of the most 


genial of men.” 


——_+0+——__ 


Goop Men.—Live selfishly for yourself, 
and you will sit down at the end of life dis- 
satisfied with human existence. You will 
be misanthropic, no matter whether you are 
surrounded by wealth or by poverty, by ene- 
mies or by friends. 

Therefore take to your heart the motive 
which is beautiful and heavenly in itself ; 
live to make others better, and you will make 
yourself rounder, sweeter, more effective in 
all you do, gladsome, cheerful, buoyant, never 
cast down, always ready for good deeds ; and 
a beautiful warmth will pervade your home, 
will follow you into the street and into so- 
ciety, and noble beings will associate with 
you wherever you mingle wisely and lovingly 
with your fellow-men. 

Great men are always good men. “A good 
man is God’s best legacy to this straying 
world.” Such never “ fail.” The truly good 
can not be unsuccessful. 

“If men, when wrong beats down the right, 
Would strike together and restore it ; 
If right made might in every fight, 


The world would be the better for it.” 
* * * 


—~- +0e--——_ 
THE LAND OF THE EAST. 


BY HELEN A. MANVILLE. 


WE are journeying on to partake of the feast 
Which a Father's hand has spread, 

For we go from here to the Land of the East, 
When the world shall call us “ dead.” 


Our footsteps tend toward the rising sun, 
Which never a cloud doth mar ; 

And Christ shall place, when the race is run, 
On our brow the morning star. 


We shall lave our feet in the placid tide, 
And our pain shall be washed away, 
For pain or care doth never abide 
In the realms of His perfect day. 


What though our suffering hearts beat here 
*Neath the surge of sorrowing tears, 

There, never a curse, nor never a tear, 
Shall be ours in the blessed years. 


Onur hearts are athirst for the wine of bliss, 
We long to partake of the feast 

That is spread for the sorrowing hearts of this 
Sad land, in the Land of the East. 
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CAPITAL vs. LABOR. 


EALTHY selfishness on the one 


hand, and low, lazy selfishness on 
the other, will pit themselves against 
each other; the one to “grind the face 
of the poor;” the other, by combina- 
tions and strikes, to bring on those un- 
democratic and wnrepublican mobs and 
riots which have no justification in a free 
country. Where monarchies prevail, 
and where laborers are owned by the 
rich, and are forced to work for a paltry 
pittance or starve, there may be good 
cause for organized strikes. When 
capital is controlled by a horde of in- 
dolent, titled gentry ; where all the land 
in a kingdom is owned by about one- 
twentieth of the inhabitants, and where 
nine-tenths of the people are mere serfs, 
with no voice in the government, there 
may be good reasons for strikes, mobs, 
riots, and revolutions. “Not so, however, 
in a free country like ours, where every 
man is his own master. Here, each of 
us may “hire out” to whom we please, 
and make our own terms; or one may 
learn a trade, or set up in business, with- 
out let or hindrance. Here, where we 
have a hundred millions of acres of virgin 
soil as yet untouched by the husband- 
man, one may have « farm for the asking, 
or at the cost of surveying the plot. 
Under these circumstances can “ strikes ” 
be justified ? 
If a man be not satisfied with his 





wages; if he can better his condition by 
a change of employers or a change of 
pursuits, it is his privilege and his duty 
to make the change. But he has no 
moral right to enter into league or con- 
spiracy with others to prevent individuals 
from taking the vacant places. Are em- 
ployers not to have a voice in fixing 
prices and in the selection of their em- 
ployees? Men may combine and work 
together in crews, bodies, and communi- 
ties; they may also quit work in bodies; 
but they may not override the law, or 
break the heads of those who refuse to 
join them. 

When capital and labor shall be or- 
ganized on true Christian principles ; 
when Acquisitiveness becomes sanctified 
by Benevolence and Conscientiousness, 
we shall act on the golden rule, and 
“do unto others as we would have 
others do unto us.” 

Wealthy men, without godliness, are 
arrogant, vain, pompous, domineering ; 
they have no care or compassion for 
others. They get all they can, and keep 
all they get. Mammon worshipers are 
common throughout the world—but they 
are not, as a class, the happiest,—quite 
the contrary. Than a grabbing, sordid, 
miserly man, nothing is meaner; noth- 
ing more loathing to a high-minded, 
benevolent, honorable nature. Mammon 
worshipers include misers, thieves, rob- 
bers, gamblers, pirates, and the worst 
specimens of humanity. Such creatures 
live in the base of the brain without hav- 
ing a ray of the goodness, greatness, and 
generosity of the self-sacrificing bene- 
factor. 

We do not object to riches when 
honorably and honestly acquired FoR A 
Goop PuRPOSE. It is not money which 
is “the root of all evil,” but the love of 
it. He who loves money for its own 
sake is not only a sinner, but must of 
necessity suffer an ungodly desiré, which 
will inevitably drag him down. 
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Nor is wasteful prodigality to be justi- 
fied. Money is often used so injudicious- 
ly as to result injuriously to those on 
whom it is expended. Think of giving 
money to a drunkard, a gambler, an idle 
spendthrift. Of course it would only 
worse their condition, and do the recipi- 
ent no good. One without economy has 
no business with money. 

Both capital and labor have a high and 
a holy mission to perform. The comforts 
of life are to be attained. . Children are 
to be educated. Christianity is to be 
disseminated throughout the world, the 
Gospel is to be preached to every people. 
Charities for the infirm, asylums for the 
insane, imbecile, inebriate, deaf, dumb, 
and blind, are to be established ; churches 
built, libraries established, schools and 
colleges endowed, scientific exploring 
expeditions sent out, and a thousand 
other objects for which capital is needed. 
What a blessed thing it is that rich self- 
ish men only hold their property in 
trust for a short time,—that they can 
take nothing—absolutely nothing—out 
of the world with them! He is the best 
man who makes the best use and dispo- 
sition of all his talents, all his time, and 
all his money. 

When “men of means” come to real- 
ize the truth of the saying, that “it is 
more blessed to give than to receive,” 
they will seek opportunities for laying 
up treasures in heaven by doing good in 
this world. They will lift up the lowly, 
lend a helping hand to the young, assist- 
ing them to help themselves, by giving 
them an education, teaching them some 
useful art, and so preventing them from 
coming to want or falling into vice and 
crime. Oh, the good that good men 
may do with their money! Why will 
so many let the lucre they possess cor- 
rode their own souls? Why will they 
permit it to come into the hands of 
wicked attorneys, to be frittered away ? 
or leave it for dissipated sons, whom it 





will certainly ruin? “Put a fool on 
a horse and he will ride to the bad.” 
God is not mocked A just retribution 
will come to the selfish, the wicked, and 
to the careless. 

_ Capital and labor must be so adjusted 
that there shall be no clashing, no mob- 
bing, rioting, striking, or unkind feeling 
—each must accord justice to the other, 
and all work for the good of mankind, 
and for the acceptance of Him who 
judges righteously. 

~- 40 


BEATING ROUND THE BUSH. 


PHRENOLOGY CRITICISED. 


| horas nacial believes in physiognomy, 

Few know anything definitely about 
physiognomy. Most persons who write 
upon the subject only expose their ig- 
norance. One writes a long magazine 
article giving his “ notion about the hu- 
man ear,” endeavoring to show that 
men who accumulate property—become 
rich —have ears of a peculiar shape, 
and he spoils clean paper, wastes good 
ink, and loses time in writing out his 
useless notions. Nobody is any, wiser 
for his lucubrations. To treat Mr. Bag- 
ley—that is the name of the writer in 
Putnam’s Magazine—fairly, we quote 
him as follows: “The external human ear 
is a sign or mark of the money-making 
or wealth-accumulating (for there is a 
distinction between these two) faculty, 
as much or more so than the ‘organ 
of Acquisitiveness,’ so called; for I am 
no phrenologist, but hold with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, that you may as easily 
tellthe amount of money in an iron safe by 
fumbling the knobs, as tell the quantity 
and quality of a man’s sense by feeling 
the bumps on his head. I repeat, the 
external ear is a mark of the wealth-ac- 
cumulating faculty, more so than any 
fancied internal ‘organs.’ Iam prepared 
to go further, and to say that, without a 
certain conformation of the external ear, 
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you can not accumulate and retain (you 
may make it) money, and with that con- 
formation you can not help accumulat- 
ing it.” 

[From thjs statement the reader may 
judge how much Mr. Bagley knows ahout 
physiognomy. We put him, with O. 
W. HL, of Boston, whom he follows, 
among the boys who have failed to get 
their lessons—at the foot of the class. 
This sort of twaddle which Mr, Bagley 
peddles on Mr. Putnam will serve one 
good purpose, namely, to call public at- 
tention to the subject, like the man who 
sounds the gong or rings the bell to 
call a hungry crowd to dinner. The din- 
ner, consisting of a “feast of reason and 
a flow of soul,” may be found in other 
books and journals than those written by 
Bagley and Holmes. For this “ sound- 
ing the gong,” we thank them. 

The February number of the Galaxy 
has an article on “ Expressions,” which is 
an attempt, on the part of a Mr. Coan, to 
show that character és manifested through 
“the human face divine.” We will let 
him speak for himself; for he, too, shows 
that his actual knowledge on “ the science 
of mind ” is somewhat limited :] 

“ Expressions.— ‘ While lecturing be- 
fore a German university,’ said Gall, ‘it 
occurred to me, in a happy moment, that 
a certain protuberance on the posterior 
portion of the head, immediately ‘above 
the cerebellum, was equally remarkable 
in women and in monkeys. Both of 
these animals are characterized by their 
fondness for children.’ 

“The conclusion of the phrenologist 
was not far off. This ‘protuberance on 
the posterior portion of the head’ indi- 
cated the organ of Philoprogenitiveness. 
As such it was announced to the world, 
and became immediately famous ; as such 
it was duly registered in a thousand 
charts and treatises; and as such, since 
the time of Gall, the ‘ bump” has been 
manipulated by ten thousand students of 








Phrenology. The inference drawn in that 
‘happy moment’ by Gall became at 
once part and parcel of a new cere- 
bral science ; and for more than seventy 
years it has held its place as one of the 
popular ideas of the world.” [Was it 
not a happy moment when Newton, ob- 
serving the falling apple, conceived the 
law of gravitation? Was it not a 
‘happy moment’ when Franklin sent up 
his kite to bring down electricity ? Out 
of this ‘happy thought’ has grown our 
whole system of telegraphing! It was, 
indeed, a happy moment when Dr. Gall 
observed the fact, that organization indi- 
cated character. | 

“Another happy thought of the founder 
of Phrenology was the following: Gall 
had remarked, while yet a school-boy, 
that some of his mates easily surpassed 
him in the readiness with which they 
committed their tasks to memory, and 
that these lads had peculiarly large and 
prominent eyes. Subsequently he noticed 
the same peculiarity in actors. It does 
not appear that he inquired whether the 
power to memorize speeches was charac- 
teristic of dramatic talent ; but he drew 
a conclusion as promptly as in the other 
case. An organ of memory must be the 
neighbor, if not the actual occupant, of 
the orbital cavity. Since that time 
popular Phrenology, grouping together 
a number of distinct mental faculties, 
has called them, collectively, Memory, 
and located their organ in the region of 
the eye; and many an indolent successor 
of Gall, upon school-room benches, the 
fortunate pupil of a phrenologically-in- 
clined master, has escaped castigation 
for an unlearned task at the hands of a 
pedagogue who read ‘deficient Memory’ 
in the smallness of his eyes. 

“ A few years earlier than the time of 
Gall, Lavater published his elaborate 
work upon physiognomy. His acute 
glances turned the eyes of all Europe, 
with a novel curiosity, toward the human 
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face ; for he claimed to found a science 
upon the facial expressions, to divine 
anew the open secret of character. [He 
failed, through a lack of knowledge on 
Phrenology, Physiology, and Anatomy. ] 
A few years later, Goethe picked up a 
human skull in the Hartz Mountains; 
and, looking intently at it, saw, with the 
wonderful insight of genius, an ‘ open 
secret’ of structure—saw that the cra- 
nium was but the expansion and flower- 
ing of a few vertebra, as the blossom is 
the higher development of the leaf. 
These young Germans had eyes that 
actually saw what they looked at. 
Goethe had a definite and piercing insight 
into the organization of the material part 
of the man; Lavater and Gall had in- 
definite yet truthful intuitions of its rela- 
tions with the principle of life. They 
told us that the spirit molded and in- 
formed us at will; they pointed out in 
the lineaments and in the brain the traces 
of the plastic soul. 

“Views so original and interesting 
could not fail of popularity. The peo- 
ple looked to find in them the justification 
of their likes and dislikes—the scientific 
reason of their tastes. The new doc- 
trines were caught up by thousands of 
admirers; seldom have theories won so 
wide a popularity in so short a time. 

“To minds trained in the broad and 
patient methods of induction, and accus- 
tomed to apply crucial tests to the: re- 
sults of deduction, the brilliant general- 
izations of Lavater now appear hasty 
and misjudged ; and yet their doctrines 
have a basis in scientific facts. The 
crudest thinkers may entertain profound 
intuitions. Though these are dim and 
full of shadows, they are often the morn- 
ing twilight of a larger truth. 

[Has Mr. Coan been reading our 
New Physiognomy? He puts our ideas 
in his own words as follows:] “The 
time has come for a completer phi- 
losophy of expression than either the 





physiognomist or the phrenologist has 
ever made. 

“The whole frame and substance of 
man is charged with meaning. No single 
part or organ of the body enjoys a mo- 
nopoly of expression. * * ™ Through 
us nature strives to reveal herself in 
every possible way. Forms, color, con- 
tours, motions, gestures, words, the voice, 
the palm, the handwriting, the quantity 
and the quality of the tissues, the com- 
plexion, the conformation of each mem- 
ber, manners, habits, tastes, antipathies 
—these and countless other outward 
manifestations depend upon and express 
the inner life. Confucius said, ‘How 
cana man be concealed? How can a 
man be concealed ?’ repeating the ejacu- 
lation, as if humanity was indeed an 
open secret to his penetrating glance. 
It is not unlikely, indeed, that this acute 
observer found all the forms of expres- 
sion almost equally indicative. But to 
us the most legible, if not the completest, 
revelations of character are inscribed 
upon the face or embodied in the struc- 
ture of the brain. 

“ The proper data of physiognomy and 
of Phrenology are not, however, the 
main reliance of the popular practitioner 
of these arts. The phrenologist who 
fingers your skull by no means confines 
himself to the observation of -your 
‘bumps.’ [Who pretends that he does ?] 
He knows that were he restricted to 
these he could give but a very meager 
account of you. [But better, far better, 
than can be given by any other means 
without Phrenology.] He judges of 
your character by all. that his trained 
‘perceptives’ can observe—by your 
speech and your silence, by your dress, 
your movements, your attitude, your 
temperament, stature, age, your hurry 
and your repose, your sex, and calling. 
A hundred things go to make up the 
estimate which perhaps surprises you for 
its correctness, and which the fluent 
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operator claims to have based upon his 
measurements of your brain. [No, no, 
Mr. Coan, you are wrong. The delineator 
of character takes the brain chiefly into 
account.| If, however, you restrict him 
to the legitimate data of his own science, 
he will often, perhaps generally, go wide 
of the mark. In one amusing instance 
with which I was acquainted, the same 
person presented himself on two succes- 
sive nights to a popular lecturer upon 
Phrenology—the first time assuming the 
dress and the subdued air of a theologi- 
cal student, the second time appearing 
with the swagger of a rowdy. The 
phrenologist had been very successful in 
his descriptions of character, as long as 
his subjects made no effort to mislead. 
But he was completely deceived by the 
acted character, and described the same 
person, within twenty-four hours, as a 
devout recluse and as a ‘ Bowery boy.’” 
[We ask for the proof, and respectfully 
guess that the statement is hardly 
true. | 

“Yet the ordinary procedure of the 
phrenologist is a simple thing, and ap- 
peals less to’ minute observation than to 
the vanity and ignorance of the subject. 
{Has Mr. Coan been duped by a tricky 
phrenologist? It would so appear. He 
probably judges others by himself when 
he says:] People like to be estimated 
according to their own opinion of them- 
selves; and the gourmand is delighted 
with this accurate criticism, which he be- 
lieves could have been dictated only by 
the profoundest science. Henceforth he 
finds gourmandism justified by Phrenol- 
ogy, and Phrenology proved by gour- 
mandism. The next calleris a handsome 
youth of the sanguine temperament. 
The operator touches his cerebellum, and 
whispers, ‘ You are fond of the sex ; you 
are a favorite with the ladies ;’ and the 
blooming youth wonders, in turn, at the 
skill of the man who has perceived in 
him nothing more than a constant and 





common attribute of healthy human na- 
ture. [A good hit, Mr. Coan; try again.] 

“What are the possibilities of Phre- 
nology? The brain is a labyrinth, a 
library, a palimpsest; not a hundredth 
part of its records are as yet legible by 
us, yet the phrenologist’s lack of success 
does not prove Phrenology to be a fail- 
ure. There can be no doubt that it is a 
just metaphor by which we speak of ‘ the 
head’ when we mean ‘the mind.’ The 
spirit is indeed quite at home throughout 
the body, immanent in every part; no 
tissue is without some tinge of that deli- 
cate infusion ; but its favorite seat is the 
nerve-substance, and its chosen home the 
brain. The brain is the palace where 
the guest and monarch of the body is 
entertained, whence his messengers and 
his commands are sent ; it rules the body, 
it rules the planet. Its record is not 
more absolute or more complete than 
that of the face; but it incorporates im- 
pressions more completely with its sub- 
stance. The face is a sheet of sensitized 
photograph-paper ; the brain is the bulb 
of a self-registering thermometer. As 
that instrument, though deeply buried in 
the ground, is still sensitive to the sur- 
rounding changes of temperature, and 
receives impressions from countless phe- 
nomena—feeling the radiations of the 
stars and the warmth of the eentral fires, 
noticing the passing shower, and the 
flying shadow of the cloud, receiving 
the down-workings of all the surface heat 
and cold, and gathering into its bulb a 
million thermal pulses in order to strike 
the average of the year—so the brain of 
man is the exact sum and register of all 
his experiences, at once the record and 
the result of all his passions, thoughts, 
and deeds. To it we look for the com- 
pletest meanings expressed in the small- 
est compass, The human brain, as far 
as we know, is the highest thing that has 
been as yet developed in the universe. 
[This is the kind of speculation which 
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has been attempted over and over again ; 
glittering with vapid generalities, it af- 
fords no definite base for sound logical 
reasoning Give us the anatomy. ] 

“ Phrenology, instead of claiming too 
much, has claimed by far too little. There 
are endless data in the convolutions of 
the brain; physiological science con- 
stantly discloses more and more of them, 
in spite of the difficulty under which it 
labors—that in studying the brain one 
must use the brain itself as an instru- 
ment. What Phrenology has already 
established it is not my object in the 
present paper to discuss. Let me point 
out some further possibilities of the sci- 
ences of expression. 

“Though the brain is the special seat 
of the mind, it is by no means its only 
seat. The outposts of the physical king- 
dom are not unfrequented by the spirit. 
It is a modern theory that limits the in- 
tellect to the cerebral substance. ‘The 
Greeks,’ says Hiram Powers, ‘did not 
consider the brain so much the seat of 
thought, and the exclusive home of the 
soul, as we moderns do; and this had its 
advantages in their art.’ Had we the 
skill to decipher the fine outlying traces 
of the spirit, we should recognize in each 
of the tissues more than its merely physi- 
cal constitution. Pope said, in his finical, 
alliterative way, that the divine nature 
was ‘ as full, as perfect, in a hair as heart.’ 
It was a saying which may be called at 
once profoundly true and profoundly 
false. Pope did not see that the adjust- 
ment of mind to matter is always an 
affair of proportion—that the spiritual 
principle does not inhere equally in each 
part of the man; yet he saw that no part 
of the man is quite devoid of the spiritual 
principle. In Coleridge’s profounder 
statement, there is a ‘universal imma- 
nence of all in each.’ The generalization 
of the great thinker finds a democratic 
expression upon the street. There is no 
more philosophical formula thay that of 





the gamin who first said ‘ things is mixed,’ 
The aphorism is true, not only in the 
human body, but in every domain of na. 
ture. In each one a single characteristic 
predominates; but with it coexists a 
minor proportion of qualities the most 
different, remote, and antagonistic. Thus 
in the scale of organisms, which ranges 
from the most perfect animal to the 
lowest plant, we see the spiritual princi- 
ple dominant in the higher life. As we 
range downward through the scale, its 
manifestation becomes less evident; and 
most plants seem, at first sight, to be 
quite devoid of anything besides the ma- 
terial. But scientific observation dis- 
closes to us their principles of life and 
of growth, their capacity of motion and 
of apparent sense; and further inquiry 
tends to make the arguments that treat 
of man’s disembodied life seem almost 
equally pertinent to the lower lives of the 
vine and the fig-tree under the shadow 
of which he reads Plato’s doctrine of im- 
mortality. 

“Had we skill to read the mysteries 
that are expressed in each minor domain 
of the human body, we should find every 
portion of our physical frame to be 
charged with endless meanings, complex, 
subtile, and inconceivably varied, yet al- 
ways definite and true. We may never 
be able to read all these meanings; our 
science can not become omniscience ; but 
this limitation does not imply the incom- 
pleteness of the record which we study. 
It is because of our dullness, not because 
of the lack of expression in nature, that 
we fail to trace her infinite significances. 
[An honest confession, but why not say 
‘I,’ instead of ‘ we ?’] When our senses, 
through a refining development, become 
subtler, keener, more penetrant—when 
our science, armed with new methods, 
becomes more aggressive and fuller of 
insight, we shall find that the histories 
of men and of mankind are written not 
only in the face and in the brain, but in 
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every member of the body. [Aye, aye, 
sir, and this is exactly what intelligent 
phrenologists have, for the past thirty 
years, been training themselves to do.] 
“Zoological science has already given 
us an intimation of these surprising pos- 
sibilities. "Who would have believed, a 
century ago, that the naturalist would 
ever be able to reconstruct, with no other 
guide than a single fossil bone, the entire 
skeleton of an extinct animal—to inform 
us of the personal appearance and of 
the habits of species that ceased to 
exist a hundred thousand years ago? 
Yet Owens, Professor Hawkins, and 
others have done this, and found their 
reproductions verified in the smallest de- 
tails by the subsequent discovery of com- 
plete skeletons. The method that they 
have employed is capable of the largest 
application, and will lead to surprising 
results. Not only the bones of the skele- 
ton, but all the parts of organization and 
all the phenomena of life are related. It 
is not inconceivable that by a scientific 
method more refined and perfect, yet es- 
sentially the same as that by which we 
have already learned to build up the com- 
plete megalosaurus or mastodon from a 
single vertebra, we may yet be able to 
construct an entire character from a single 
hair. [Then why not judge character 
by the living head or the dead crani- 
um?] To do this would be but to take a 
long step farther upon the path which 
discovery has already entered. Though 
the achievement may long transcend the 
powers of science, yet it lies directly in 
the line of scientific progress. The same 
laws of unity and universal relation, 
which are now proved to pervade the 
domain of material existence, will be 
found to extend farther than has been 
supposed, and to link matter with spirit 
in ways as yet unknown. [We are on 
that same track, Mr. Coan, and hope to 
reach the desired point in good time. } 
“In the domain of anthropology, we 





shall find endless new applications of 
this broad law of relation. Future physi- 
ologists will not be content merely to 
reconstruct the frame from its fragment. 
They will deduce the body from their 
knowledge of the mind—they will find 
the character implied in the structure of 
the body, and will build up the entire 
organism from its smallest manifestation. 
As we already study birds which have 
left no traces other than tracks in the 
hardened sandstone, so the least vestige 
of the human being may yet be found 
a sufficient clew to its inmost nature—to 
its past or its future history as well as to 
its present condition. [This is more than 
the most visionary enthusiast in practi- 
cal Phrenology ever claimed or attempt- 
ed.] 

“Nor, when our knowledge of the 
signs of character becomes more com- 
plete, shall we be strictly limited to the 
study of those wich are contained in 
the brain and in the face. If character 
is a record as well as a present condition, 
a perfect insight would divine not only 
the present state but the entire career of 
the man from intimations as slight as the 
lines on his palm, the quality of his voice, 
his step, his signature. The whole of 
man is contained in the least part of him. 
A dim perception of this truth has ex- 
pressed itself in a hundred pseudo sci- 
ences. Even superstitions and charlatan- 
erie have a scientific basis. Palmistry 
is not so much a false as an imperfect 
art; the handwriting is more expressive 
than it has ever been supposed to be. 
When they are rescued from the hands 
of pretenders and claimed by science, 
these half-expressed secrets will be found 
replete with intense significance. [Why 
not condescend to reduce these points to 
method ? Why not give us the science ?] 

“ All expression, indeed, is both true 
and complete. Palmistry and divination 
are not yet placed upon a scientific foot- 
ing; nor have the more obvious signals 
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of character been fully interpreted. 
Faces even are less frequently books in 
plain print than hieroglyphs and ob- 
scurely-written palimpsests. Napoleon 
declared himself, according to Las Casas, 
‘convinced, by long experience, that no 
reliance was to be placed upon the ex- 
pressions of the face.’ [A mistake. Na- 
poleon did select his generals by their 
noses.| This was simply a confession 
of inability to read those expressiuns. 
Though they may baffle and mislead us, 
they are never essentially false ; they are 
simply too fine for our skill. [Instead 
of ‘our’ skill, say my skill.] We may 
yet find the face to be a legible book. 
[As it is.] Already we read in it the un- 
mistakable traces of the stronger pas- 
sions. We know comparatively little of 
the subtler indications; yet these are 
destined to be more and more perfectly 
understood. The milder and less fre- 
quent passions are not less inexorably, 
though more lightly, engraven upon the 
face than the stronger ones. Though 
minutely, they are perfectly, expressive. 
Every experience records itself upon our 
frame. [Our writer here makes use of 
very positive language, as if he knew 
what he was speaking of.] The very 
effort to conceal an emotion is itself indi- 
cative. The utmost that we can do is to 
translate into an obscurer cipher the 
record of that which we would hide. 
But the record is still there; and though 
it is modified, it is ineffaceable. Thus, 
we may so disguise love or hatred that 
only a single observer among a hundred 
shall detect its working. We may hide 
the more obvious signs of the passion; 
but the effort to conceal remains to be 
hidden ; and this effort is itself an affec- 
tion of the mind. Repression, as well as 
the most unchecked expression, is an act 
which disturbs the mental equilibrium, 
and leaves a more or less recognizable 
trace in speech, gesture, silence, or some 
other sign. Outward repose may be 














preserved ; but the serenity that comes 
of effort can not be quite identical with 
that which is spontaneous; it is a sem- 
blance, not intrinsic ; and the difference 
between the two betrays, and is the key 
to the secret. An old aphorism, and a 
very just one, declares that the perfec- 
tion of art is to conceal art; and certain 
concealments are both practicable and 
indispensable, yet in the final sense it is 
impossible to conceal art. The face may 
reveal as much by its lack of expression 
as by its positive significances. It is 
like an algebraic summation ; even inan- 
ity affects the total, as minus quantities 
are included in the result. ‘ Against 
stupidity,’ said Schiller, ‘the gods them- 
selves are powerless.’ But we may de- 
duce whole biographies and histories 
from stupid people, who are simply the 
incarnation of unfit or dwarfing condi- 
tions. In proportion to our acuteness of 
perception we can deduce more and more 
of these conditions from the complex 
data of the countenance. 

“Even with our present imperfect 
knowledge, we can understand enough 
of physical expressions to find in them a 
profoundly interesting study. [An ad- 
mission in our favor.] When we recog- 
nize the fact that not only these but all 
other phenomena are related with each 
other and affect each other—when we 
see that each present fact in the universe 
is the result, outgrowth, and factor of 
every other thing that has ever existed 
or occurred, and that the slightest con- 
ceivable difference in the history of the 
cosmos would have made its present con- 
dition different from what it is, we shall 
be prepared to admit that the brain is 
not only the perfect éxponent of man, 
but also the perfect exponent of all that 
is. Already we recognize principles that 
we believe to be universal. We find 
that no atom in the cosmos can escape 
from the net of gravitation which binds 
all together, an infinite web of force.” 
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[We trust to the good sense of our 
readers to weigh the words of such 
critics, and to appreciate the strong 
admissions made here and there in favor 
of Phrenology. There are not wanting 
those who employ their cultured intel- 
lects in attempting by direct attacks to 
undermine our principles ; but instead of 
dreading them, we are drawn to thank 
them for calling attention to the subject 
in the popular magazines, and feel that 
instead of injuring us, their course in- 
volves the disagreeable consequences of 
placing on record the humiliating con- 
fession that they themselves really know 
but little about the subject on which 
they write.—Eb. A. P. J.] 


—+4o——_—. 


CONSOLIDATION. 


1 ig is a good word. We consolidate 
railways, steamship ,companies, and 
churches. Even the Old School and 
New School Presbyterians have lately 
consolidated ; and we look for the con- 
solidation of the High Church with the 
Low Church Episcopalians in the good 
time coming, when the lamb shall lie 
down with the lion; and when the He- 
brews, old and new schools, shall be 
united ; when the Baptists and the Meth- 
odists of every complexion of doctrine 
shall come on one common platform. 

Now, if we could manage to consoli- 
date two-thirds of all the newspapers 
and magazines, the readers would get 
more real cream and less skimmed milk, 
or diluted literature. The first step in 
the line of magazine consolidation has 
been taken. The Purenotoeicar Jour- 
NaL and Packarp’s Monrsty initiate 
the movement. We open our arms to 
embrace Harper, Putnam, Lippincott, 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

If all the “ best thoughts” of all our 
best writers were run through a power- 
fal condensing machine, one magazine— 
Taz PorEenoLocicaL—would supply the 





place of all the rest. It is the real grain 
the reader wants, and not chaff. In 
another place may be found the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Packard and 
ourselves relative to the consolidation. 


——_+0e———__- 


THE OPEN WAY; 


OR, FREE MORAL AGENCY vs. FATALITY. 


__ the objection that Phrenol- 
ogy leads to fatality, we have often 
been compelled to speak; and now a 
clergyman, who recently became a reader 
of this JournaL, puts the following 
questions to us: 

“If a man be born with a very large 
‘bump’ of Acquisitiveness and Secretive- 
ness, without Conscientiousness, is he 
not, almost of necessity, liable to become 
a thief? Or, if one has such a fiery 
temper that he can not control ‘., is he 
not to be more pitied than blamed? Or, 
if a person be deficient in Veneration, 
and other moral and religious faculties, 
can he be otherwise than skeptical ?” 

And now, in the real New England 
fashion, we will answer these questions 
by asking others: Who made man? Is 
not the brain as much a part of man as 
the body? If God made the bone, 
muscle, and nerve, did He not also make 
the mind? Is one fated—predestined— 
to be born a male and another a female ? 
To be light-complexioned’ or dark? 
White or black? Jew or Gentile? 
Christian or Pagan? If so, who is to 
blame? And how, or wherein, is Phre- 
nology responsible for such conditions ? 
The fact is, most men are cowards, and 
wish to shirk responsibility, and to charge 
their own wickedness to fate, or to the 
devil. If one has any besetting sin, such 
as drunkenness, or pilfering, or gorman- 
dizing, or licentiousness, he would ex- 
cuse himself on the ground of a natural 
tendency inherited through deficient or 
predominating faculties, rather than face 
the fact that he yields to temptation con- 
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trary to his own convictions of right— 
that he seeks self-indulgence in forbidden 
ways. Is not that cowardly ? 

What is there more brave, more man- 
ly, more noble, more God-like than self- 
denial? And who, among men, are 80 
perfect or so free from fault as not to be in 
danger of temptation? Aye, and some- 
times to yield? But if fortified with the 
grace of God, he will make haste to re- 
pent, and try to sin no more. 

We are free moral agents to obey or to 
disobey ; to do right or to do wrong ; to 
be virtuous or vicious ; religious or irre- 
ligious ; hopeful or hopeless; kindly or 
selfish ; honest or dishonest men; and 
there can be no excuse based on the 
“bumps,” unless idiocy be made to ap- 
pear, in which case a man is, of course, not 
deemed responsible. But the fact that 
the organs of the mind may be increased 
or diminished by exercise, or the want 
of it; that we change, and grow better 
or worse; that we may improve, is an 
argument against the charge of fixity or 
fatality, and in favor of free moral 
agency. 

Let us hear no more of these weak, 
whining excuses for getting “off the 
track.” It is the duty of the superintend- 
ent to keep the track in good condition, 
free from broken rails or other obsta- 
cles. He must also see to it that the 
locomotive and other machinery be well 
appointed, with all the “ brakes” well 
in hand, to be applied at the first signal. 
These and all the necessary precautions 
would prevent “smash-ups,” and moral 
and spiritual ruin. Think of a railway 
train, freighted with the richest produc- 
tions, besides men, women, and children, 
running on a down grade, near a preci- 
pice, with careless brakesmen and a 
drunken engineer! Imagine the peril! 
Or suppose ourselves traveling by steam- 
er on one of our great rivers, or on the 
ocean, with a drunken captain or a tip- 
pling pilot, and a terrible catastrophe 





takes place—hundreds of human beings 
being swallowed suddenly by eternity, 
are we to excuse such carelessness because 
of the “ bumps?” And yet, on examina- 
tion, it would probably appear that the 
organ of Cautiousness would be deficient, 
and that managers had failed to “ put 
the right man in the right place.” 

No, we can not believe that we are 
fated to be good or bad, but we believe 
that we may be either. Grace works 
through means, and is vouchsafed to 
those only who ask it, and who put them- 
selves in the way to obtain it. We are 
responsible for the right use of the talents 
we possess—not for what we have not, 
and for what we can not attain. No 
short man will be punished for not being 
tall. No “red-head” is better or worse 
for the color of his hair, unless he prac- 
tices deceit by coloring it. The question 
will be, Did he live in the love and fear 
of God? Did he do right? If so, he 
will “ enter into the joy of his Lord.” 

Phrenology is no more chargeable 
with fatality, or with materialism, than 
the reader is with being young or old, 
comely or ugly, a male or a female, a 
Quaker or a Comanche. 


——_ +40 —__ 
FACT, OR FICTION. 


is said by publishers of story papers 
that no periodical can succeed in this 
country without fiction; that novel- 
reading has become a passion with girls 
and boys, men and women; that the 
story papers—even those of well-known 
immoral tendency—have very large cir- 
culations, greatly exceeding that of the 
religious and scientific press combined. 
In view of these facts, the question is 
urged, “ Why not open the PurEno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL to the same sort of 
stuff?” Our answer is, We can not 
afford to violate our sense of right, pro- 
priety, and decency. by catering to per- 
verted passions, even though it would 
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bring us millions. We feel our account- 
ability in this matter, and will not sell | We shall neither fail nor falter. We 


the JourNaL nor ourselves to gain any shall hold firmly to fact, and let alone 
amount of lucre. We appeal to sensible | severely fiction. 


ment from willing helpers everywhere. 











gs. §. PACKARD, 


men and women, and submit the matter 
EDITOR OF PACKARD’S MONTHLY. 


to them. If the Journat can not find 
patronage by serving the best interests —_— ‘ 
of mankind, rather than to debase or M* S. S. PACKARD, whose portrait 
pollute them, it will retire to private life. is before the reader, looks to be the 
But we are in for a “big fight.” We | active, wide-awake, intense spirit he is. 
believe ourselves to Be on the right side, | He stands about five feet nine, and 

hundred and fifty 





We can ask a blessing on our work. 
Noble spirits second our efforts. We 
receive warmest words of encourage 





weighs nearly one 
pounds. His eyes are blue, his hair 


brown, his complexion fair. 
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His brain is decidedly large, nearly 
twenty-three inches in circumference, 
and its quality is of the best. The men- 
tal temperament greatly predominates, 
and he is of the high-pressure stamp. 

By thoroughly temperate habits and 
careful regulation of his passions he has 
been enabled to continue in healthy and 
working order almost from mM®fancy to 
the present. He is most emphatically an 
earnest worker. Indeed, there is an ex- 
cess of energy—the propelling power be- 
ing greater than the restraining. If he 
would live long, he must put on the 
brakes and slow up his mental locomo- 
tive. 

He is capable of excelling in any one 
of a hundred pursuits. He has great 
versatility, vivacity, enthusiasm, and 
push. We count him among our rising 
young men. 

The story of his life which follows is 
from his own pen, furnished at our re- 
quest, but not intended for publication 
in this form. It is so fresh and unique, 
and withal shows so aptly, without in- 
tending it, the quality of his mind, that 
we hazard his displeasure in printing it 
as it is.—Ep. A. P. J. 

To the best of my knowledge, which de- 
pends entirely upon information from outside 
sources, I was born in Cummington, Massa- 
chusetts, April 28, 1826. You will remem- 
ber that this town has the honor of having 
produced the great American poet, William 
Cullen Bryant, which should, in all fairness, 
exempt it from any further contribution to 
the world’s list of great men, for a few gen- 
erations at least. I can not say what the in- 
spirational surroundings might have done 
for me, had I not removed from their influ- 
ence at a tender age. Possibly a twin “Tha- 
natopsis” may have slept in my brain—but 
if so, it slept the sleep that knows no waking. 
My father was a poor man. In fact—though 
I say it who need not—I never knew a per- 
son by our name who was not poor. “Poor 
but Honest,” is the device on our family crest. 
I want no better. 

Because my father was poor, he transplant- 












ed himself and his five boys—of whom I was 
next the youngest, and the laziest—in the 
then new country of Ohio, when I was but 
seven. I have a vivid recollection of the 
process of transplanting, in which are min- 
gled visions of a thirty days’ journey by land 
and water (horse teams and canal boats), a 
number of years’ sojourn in log cabins with 
puncheon floors, clapboard roofs, and stick 
chimneys—accommodating tenements with 
parlor, dining-room, kitchen, and family bed- 
room on one floor, and boys’ dormitory and 
general store room in the upper story, to 
which access was had through a hole in the 
ceiling by means of a ladder. Healthful 
homes these for growing boys, but rather 


more useful than ornamental. I think I was 
never intended for a pioneer. Roughing it 
never quite agreed with me. Hard work 


and coarse fare I liked much better in the 
abstract than in the concrete. It is very well 
to read in books of the early hardships of 
such men as Abraham Lincoln, Andrew John- 
son, and other luminaries whose after-success 
in ‘life gives a halo of distant glory to the 
humble surroundings of their boyhood; but 
the actual contact with such surroundings is 
quite of another piece. 

I did not like to work against such odds, 
but had no dislike to books and learning 
generally. I even undertook and accom- 
plished, when but a stripling, the enormous 
task of reading the Bible through within a 
year—being moved thereto by the brilliant 
promise of a quarter of a dollar. I have 
often thought, however, that the evil effects 
of this achievement quite offset the good, for 
leaving out of account the fact that owing to 
a hole in my pocket I lost the quarter within 
an hour after it was mine, I am very much 
afraid that the accomplishment of the task 
placated my conscience for many positive 
neglects to read the good book in after-days 
when I could better understand its teachings ; 
besides, it gave me a feeling of superiority 
over such of my wicked companions as had 
neglected this important duty. On the 
strength of this early education, I had serious 
thoughts of becoming a preacher, but as I 
grew older I thought better of it. I did want 
to be a printer, however, and to this day I 
can never understand why my decided pref- 
erence in this matter was persistently over- 
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ruled. I always had a reverence for types, 
and although I have had considerable to do 
with them in my later years, the glamour 
does not seem to grow dim. 

We settled in Licking County, Ohio. When 
about fourteen I instituted a strategic move- 
ment, which resulted in a permission from 
my father to go to a boys’ academy at Gran- 
ville, about six miles away—provided I would 
pay for my own board and tuition. The 
board part I managed readily enough by en- 
gaging to “do chores” out of school hours, 
and the tuition I held as a sacred debt, which 
I was only too glad to pay in after-days. I 
remember leaving home for this auspicious 
opening. I had on a pair of new shoes 
which, before proceeding far, I took off, carry- 
ing them in my hands until within a short 
distance of the academy. I was fearful they 
would not last out the term. It was in sum- 
mer-time, and in a part of the civilized world 
where barefooted boys were the rule, instead 
of the exception. 

My first real financial success was achieved 
at this academy, when I received a silver 
dollar as a premium for the best public reci- 
tation. It seemed to me at this time that 
money and fame were mine—only for the 
asking. I have often asked since without 
any adequate response. There was one thing, 
however, in which as a boy I excelled—my 
penmanship. I had always a taste for writ- 
‘ing, and was permitted to gratify it—if not at 
too great expense. Peripatetic writing-mas- 
ters were, in my fond imagination, the most 
talented, happy, and enviable of mortals. I 
early resolved that when I got old enough 
I would adopt this profession, and to that 
end I sharpened up my goose-quill pens and 
performed such antics on paper in fancy- 
colored inks as would and did astound the 
uninitiated. 

At the age of sixteen I determined to en- 
ter upon my career, and with the consent of 
my father I started out on foot to try the 
temper of the world. The first day I walked 
thirty miles to the village of Eden, in Dela- 
ware County, Ohio; and here, after a fort- 
night of canvassing, I opened my first school. 
My prices were rather extravagant, being for 
a course of lessons, fifty cents a head, payable 
in wheat ; but as wheat was, at this time, worth 
just fifty cents a bushel, it was a very easy 





‘matter to estimate the bulk of my accumulat- 


ing possessions. At the end of six weeks I had 
finished my school, collected my wheat and 
sold it, and after paying my current expenses, 
found myself possessed of four dollars and 
seventy-five cents, This was the largest amount 
of money I had ever possessed, and I am sure 
that never since have I enjoyed such perfect 
consciousness of wealth. With the posses- 
sion of wealth came a sense of responsibility, 
and never was money more conscientiously 
squandered than were these my first earnings. 
This school in Eden established my reputa- 
tion and my manhood, and brought me the 
magnificent offer of seven dollars a month 
(and board), as a teacher of a district school 
in arf adjoining town. This offer I gladly 
accepted, and fulfilled my part of the con- 
tract with the utmost fidelity. I engaged 
for ten months, and liberal as was the remu- 
neration, I have always felt that I earned 
those seventy dollars, The “boarding” part 
was the most difficult and delicate of man- 
agement, as any person will understand who 
has tried that process of living known as 
“ boarding around.” The week or fortnight 
set apart for the “schoolmaster to come to 
our house” is an event in the family which 
no one understands better than the school- 
master himself. In the fall and winter the 
most “convenient” time for the schoolmaster 
is just after “hog-killing,” for then fresh 
meat, in the shape of spare-ribs, sausages, and 
other fatty luxuries of a porcine kind are 
most abundant; and doughnuts and buck- 
wheat cakes are in their prime. The school- 
master who “boards around” in a country 
district for a whole season without contract- 
ing dyspepsia, scrofula, or cutaneous erup- 
tions will have no difficulty in passing an ex- 
amination before a life-insurance physician. 
This remark is general, and can not be said 
to apply with any special force to my expe- 
riences here; for I doubt if. ever country 
schoolmaster was more kindly cared for, or 
bore away more tender recollections of happy 
days in school-room and at the homes of 
pupils. Of all my life-experience there is 
none greener in memory than my first ten 
months as a teacher. 

My apprenticeship having been pretty well 
accomplished, and my purse replenished, I 
determined to go South, and set up as a 
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“Yankee school-teacher.” Accordingly in 
the fall of 1845 I landed from an Ohio River 
packet at Maysville, Kentucky, and proceeded 
to the interior town of Mt. Sterling, Mont- 
gomery County. I spent three very happy 
years in Kentucky. The ready, unassuming 
hospitality of the people charmed me, and 
gave me a better idea of genuine politeness 
than I had ever had. It was my pleasure, 
ever to be remembered, to visit Henry Clay at 
his own home; to listen to the famous debate 
on Baptism between Campbell and Rice at 
Lexington, and to hear Cassius M. Clay 
speak against slavery at Winchester, while 
with a drawn pistol in one hand he main- 
tained the right to speak as he thought. 

In January, 1848, I removed to Cincinnati, 
where I spent two years in connection with 
“Bartlett’s Commercial College.” My next 
home was in Adrian, Michigan, where for 
twelve months out of the eighteen of my 
sojourn I alternately battled against and suc- 
cumbed to the malarious fevers of that local- 
ity. That was a warfare which I have no 
heart to commend, or even to recall. The very 
thought of it—now twenty years removed— 
sends a chill through my whole system. I 
left Michigan as soon as I was able to travel, 
and on the 19th day of October, 1851, 
landed with my little family on the banks 
of the Erie Canal opposite the Eagle tavern 
in the village of Lockport, New York. I 
stepped upon the pavements of that solid 
old town with a consciousness of vigor I had 
not felt for months ; but my ardor was some- 
what dampened when an innocent boy who 
passed me exckimed to his friend, “Jim, 
look there! There goes a ghost!” The 
“ ghost” found a pleasant home in Lockport 
for a space of two years, and gathered strength 
of body and purpose to become what from 
boyhood had been my ambition, a country 
editor. In the fall of 1853 I established at 
Tonawanda—a village lying midway between 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls—a weekly paper, 
called “ The Niagara River Pilot.” Possibly, 
my friend, you may never have heard of this 
luminary. If not, it is no fault of mine. It 
was a model newspaper. I thought so then, 
and I dislike to think otherwise now. The 
editor was in earnest, and whatever may be 
said of his journalistic ability, his fidelity to 
his constituents could never be called in 





question. I have never heard any one say— 
resident or stranger—that the village of 
Tonawanda was the most delightful spot on 
earth. I hardly think it was myself; but 
there was sufficient in my daily duties to 
make its unpaved streets passable, its mixed 
society endurable, and its prospective great- 
ness a matter of sure prophecy. It was this 
prospect that gave point and zest to my labor 
and courage to my heart. 

I looked upon the overgrown and usurping 
city of Buffalo with a sort of mild commisera- 
tion, and sought to have the commercial world 
understand what was so patent to every inter- 
ested landholder, that the only natural and 
capable harbor at the head of Lake Erie was 
this famous port of Tonawanda. I advocated 
with great zeal the closing of Buffalo harbor, 
the removing of its great business of trans- 
shipment to Tonawanda, the fixing of the 
western terminus of the Erie Canal at this 
point, and also that of the Ship Canal to be 
built by the General Government around Ni- 
agara Falls. In fact, if my paper had been 
as powerful in influence as my arguments 
were strong in logic and fervent in utterance, 
the result of my editorial labors would have 
been no less astonishing to the world than 
gratifying to myself. 

In addition to my duties as editor and 
publisher, I took charge of the financial 
interests of the Tonawanda Commercial 
Company—a co-partnership of Cleveland 
capitalists, who had bought most of the 
real estate of the village by the acre, ex- 
pecting to make a fortune in selling it out 
by the foot—and also accepted various official 
positions which where thrust upon me, such 
as village clerk, chorister of a church choir, 
superintendent of a Sabbath-school, etc. I 
also learned the art of telegraphy, and as- 
sumed personal control of the telegraph 
office—generally delivering my own messa- 
ges. But at last I suffered a political defeat, 
which decided me to seek new pastures. I 
became a candidate for Canal Collector; and 
although I was assured from good sources 
that my name was “ on the slate,” a man who 
had more money than I took the position 
with its honors and emoluments. My politi- 
cal ambition was forever quenched. 

In the fall of 1856 I was induced to join 
Messrs. Bryant and Stratton in their efforts 
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to establish commercial colleges in every city 
and village of the United States and Canada. 
In his Mormon lecture, Artemus Ward was 
wont to point out the connecting link of this 
chain in Salt Lake City, though I am not 
sure he was right. In 1858 I came to New 
York, and established the institution which 
I have now in charge. Of its success and 
standing I have nothing to say, except that I 
have honestly tried to meet the public want 
in this direction. In 1859-60 I prepared for 
the press three separate works on bookkeep- 
ing, which have fully met the expectation of 
publishers and copyright owners, from which 
the conclusion is naturally drawn that they 
answer a public demand. 

In May, 1868, I commenced the publication 
of Packard’s Monthly, with a view, first to 
give expression to the best thoughts bearing 
upon the subject of practical education, and 
next to test in some measure the feasibility 
of establishing a popular magazine without 
the aid of fiction. I will say frankly that I 
had no thought of entering into competition 
with any literary publication, nor even to 
make literary excellence a test in matter ac- 
cepted for publication. Two single points I 
proposed to keep in view—first, that the 
articles published should be beneficent in 
design and scope, and next that they should 
be truthful. If these conditions were met, 
the more spicy and sensational they were, 
the better they were adapted to my purpose. 
In following out this design it became neces- 
sary to deal to some extent in the affairs of 
every-day life, and in allusions to prominent 
men and women now living ; in all of which 
I have aimed to be governed by the purpose 
to present such points in individual charac- 
ter as would inspire the young to brave and 
virtuous deeds, and satisfy a healthy public 
demand for knowledge of the living and 
moving world of mind. 

I have ever believed, and never more earn- 
estly than now, that there is a little of the 
Great Father in every son and daughter who 
bears His image; and it has always been a 
pleasure—as I trust it always may be—for 
me to recognize, however indistinctly, the 
likeness. I would much rather be able to 
point out the good in an exceptionally bad 
character, than to exaggerate the evil which, 
in some measure, mixes with humanity in its 





best estate. It is to me a great satisfaction 
that this point in my purpose has been prop- 
erly appreciated, and that the results have 
borne out my most ardent hopes. 


—— +00 
ONE OF OUR SUBURBS. 


N= YORK is growing, and her population 
extends in all directions. Here are facts 
of interest touching our neighbors across the 
Hudson River, in New Jersey. 

“The population of Hudson County, which 
has quadrupled itself in twenty years, now 
exceeds 150,000. 

“The population of Jersey City, recently en- 
larged by the consolidation with it of the City 
of Bergen and Hudson City, is about 90,000. 

“The number of houses built last year in 
Hudson County exceeds 2,500, and it is ex- 
pected that this number will be largely over- 
run during 1870. 

“The prices of Hudson County real estate, 
already considerable, are steadily advancing. 

“The collector’s returns of income tax show 
a revenue, from that collection district, which is 
only surpassed by three districts in New York 
city, by one in Massachusetts, and by one in 
California; while they also show that it con- 
tains a larger number of persons whose incomes 
exceed $1,000 than any other district in the 
country. 

“ There are now eight lines of ferries crossing 
the North River, and carrying to New York 
over 36,000,000 of people every year. 

“Of this vast aggregate, the local traffic of 


. Jersey City with New York counts for nearly 


10,000,000, of Hoboken over 4,000,000, and of 
the southern part of the county, including 
Bergen Point, about 1,000,000.” 

Taking in Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark, 
etc., which are suburban parts of New York, 
our population would exceed 2,000,000. O that 
we were growing good as we are growing 
great! When is the good time coming? 

————~0e__—_ 


A Scueme ror SwinpLine.—Here we 
copy a circular sent out to catch rogues and 
simpletons : 

ConFIDENTIAL—My Dear Sir: We have 
a large stock of exact copies of U. 8. Treasury 
Notes on hand, made by men skilled in the 
art, which we desire immediately to dispose 
of, even if sacrificed. They are arranged in 
packages, each representing over $500 of 
various denominations, 1’s, 2’s, 5’s, etc., so ac- 
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curate as to be a perfect fac-simile of the 
genuine U. 8. Note. We will not sell a pack- 
age for less than $15, on receipt of which'we 
will send it to you; or if you do not wish to 
trust us to this amount, we will send it to 
you on receipt of $5; the balance, $10, you 
can send to us as soon after you receive the 
package as possible. We trust partly to 
your honesty to do this, at the same time 
thinking that, as you will consider it to your 
interest to deal with us further, you will com- 
ply with our request. After you have or- 
dered the package, any information we can 
afford will be cheerfully given. We would 
prefer to have the money sent by mail, regis- 
tered, as it is less trouble, and saves both you 
and us the express charges. If you desire to 
avail yourself of this opportunity, you must 
do so at once, and address us carefully. You 
have our address. We offer special induce- 
ments to any one desirous of becoming our 
confidential Agent. 

P.S. Nosamples sent. When sent C. 0. D., 
one dollar must come with the order. 

[There is no law to prevent these rogues 
from selling this trash; but there is a law 
which will shut up in States prison every 
mother’s son caught passing these counterfeit 
notes. It isatrdp. Look out, or get caught. 
No honest man would touch the stuff. 


—_+09——_—__ 


Orrarss oF Great Men.—St. Andrew, Apos- 
tle, was the son of afisherman. St. John was 
also the son of a fisherman. Pope Sixtus Y. 
was the son of a swineherd; he was also onc. 
Aristotle, of a doctor. Boccacio, of a mer- 
chant. Columbus, of a wool-comber. John 
Basth, of a fisherman. Luther, of aminer. Did- 
erot, of a cutler. Cook, of a servant. Hamp- 
den, of a carpenter. Talma, ofa dentist. Ges- 
ner, of a bookseller. Salvator Rosa, of a sur- 
veyor. Euripides, of a fruit-woman. Virgil, of 
a baker. Horace, of a denizen. Voiture, of a 
tgx-collector. Lamothe, of a hatter. Fletcher, 
ofa chandler. Massillon, of a turner. Tamer- 
lane, of a shepherd. Quinault, of a baker. Rol- 
lin, of a eutler. Moliere, of an upholsterer. 
J.J. Rousseau, of a watchmaker. Richter, of a 
country schoolmaster. Sir Samuel Borrich, of 
a silversmith. Ben Jonson, ofa mason. Wm. 
Shakspeare, of a butcher. Sir Thomas Law- 
renee, of a custom-house officer. Collins, of 
a hatter, Gray, of a notary. Beattie, of a 
laborer. Sir Edward Sugden, of a barber. 








Thomas Moore, of a sword-maker. 
brandt, of a miller. Benjamin Franklin, of a 
chandler. Cardinal Wolsey, of a butcher. 
Napoleon, of a farmer. [Yes, but who were 
their mothers? Give credit where credit is 
due.] 


Rem- 


——_+0e—_—_ 


DEATH OF ANSON BURLINGAME. 


HIS distinguished American died, after a 

very brief illness, on the 23d of February, 
in St. Petersburg, Russia, where he had arrived 
butashort time previously with his Chinese suite. 
His loss will be keenly regretted, not only by 
the Chinese Government—which had selected 
him to carry out a very important diplomatic 
programme with the leading nations of the 
world, and had, so far as he had carried it for- 
ward, warmly approved his conduct—but also 
by his fellow-countrymen, who, with scarcely 
a single exception, held him highly in esteem 
for his straightforward, manly character and 
solid abilities. 


























































ANSON BURLINGAME, 


As we have already published a sketch of Mr. 
Burlingame at some length, we will, at this 
time, give but a brief glance of his eminent 
career as furnished by an exchange: 

“He was born at New Berlin, Chenango 
County, New York, on the 14th November, 
1822, and spert his youth chiefly in active life 
upon the Western trontier, at one time in sur- 
veying land, and at another in taking prt, 
singularly enough at so early an age, in mak- 
ing treaties with the Indian tribes on the out- 
posts of civilization. The treaties which he 
subsequently made were of much greater his- 
torical importance, and mark an era in the 
world’s progress. 
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“Mr. Burlingame’s education was begun at 
the Branch University of Michigan, which 
seminary of learning he left to enter Harvard 
University, where he obtained a degree in 
1846. Adopting the law as his profession, he 
entered upon the practice in Boston, but was 
soon afterward transferred to public station as 
a State senator. He was elected as such in 
1852, and the following year was chosen a 
member of the Convention for revising the 
Constitution of Massachusetts. 

“From that time till his appointment by 
President Lincoln as Minister to China, in 
1861, he was always prominent before the 
people of the United States, as he has since 
been prominent before the world. He was a 
Representative in the Thirty-fourth, the Thirty- 
fifth, and the Thirty-sixth Congress, serving 
four sessions as a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. His diplomatic service 
under the Imperial Government of China is 
too well known to need mention; but, per- 
haps, it is not extravagant to say of it that a 
mission of greater interest and dignity has 
never been confided to a statesman. He may 
be said to have been in the largest sense a 
“Citizen of the World,” and the work upon 
which he was engaged at the time of his death, 
of bringing the vast Chinese Empire with its 
teeming millions and its immemorial semi- 
civilization into relations with the great West- 
ern nations, will long preserve his name as one 
of the foremost workers of progress.” 


—_—__+0e—__ 


CONCESSIONS. 


Now and then we find a writer on Physi- 
LN ology in the regular medieal publications 
of the day making some acknowledgment 
of what medicine and physiology owe to 
Phrenology. The Journal of Psychological 
Medicine for January has the following on 
pages 195 and 197, which we take the liberty 
to copy: 

“This work on Phrenology brings to 
mind the one great thing that must be said 
in favor of this so-called science. The divi- 
sion, excited by many of the books on this 
subject, is apt to prevent the reader from 
giving the credit that is due to the results 
achieved by the many scientific men who at 
one time and another have been favorable to 
the central idea around which the phreno- 
logical doctrine is grouped. It is mainly to 
the labors of those who have inculcated the 





doctrine of the localization of faculties, that 
the metaphysical conception of mind, as an 
entity separated from and at continual vari- 
ance with matter, has become a thing of the 
past, and in its place substituted the concep- 
tion of a force developed from and depend- 
ent on the changes induced in a material 
substratum, the brain. For their timely aid 
in achieving so great a work, not only in 
popular but in professional opinion, scientific 
men are their debtors, and it is but just that, 
in condemning their errors, we should accord 
credit to whatever of truth may be found in 
their system. 

“No fact is more certain than that a liv- 
ing brain, normal in size and supplied with 
a due amount of good blood, will manifest 
the phenomena of healthy mind, and that 
the moral and emotional qualities of this 
mind will he the resultant of the conditions 
*nder which the brain is developed and sur- 
rounded. In other words, were it possible 
to accurately determine and appreciate the 
circumstances that have surrounded an indi- 
vidual, as well as the hereditary predisposi- 
tion he possessed, his character could be de- 
termined with as much accuracy as an eclipse 
can be predicted.” 


en ee 


A mAN who has a strong mind can bear to 
be insulted, can bear offenses, because he is 
strong. The weak mind snaps and snarls at a 
little ; the strong mind bears it like a rock, and 
it moveth not, though a thousand bfeakers 
dash upon it and cast their pitiful malice in 
the spray upon its summit. 

[Napoleon said, “ He who can control himself 
is greater than he who controls armies.” Pa- 
rents will find their greatest achievements in 
controlling themselves—the next in teaching 
their children self-control. ] 


A Mrnp Vicorovs mv OLp AGE.—An es- 
teemed Shaker lady sent us some time ago the 
following item of interest: “ My aged father, 
who is almost blind, completed his seventy- 
eighth year on the 8th of May, 1869. He has 
retained his intellectual faculties to a remark- 
able degree; for on that day he computed ac- 
curately, without the assistance of paper or 
pencil, the number of months, weeks, days, 
hours, minutes, and seconds of his seventy- 
eight years, and gave us the results.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF PACKARD’S MONTHLY. 





* Uontributions for this Department, to insure cteeniinn, 4 be short, pointed, truthful, and upon subjects of vital 
res’ 





TO OUR FRIENDS. 


HE transcript of a correspondence between 
the publishers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND Packarp’s Montauy, which 
appears in another part of this consolidated 
magazine, will render unnecessary any detailed 
explanation of the step which has been taken, 
or the causes therefor. It is due, however, to 
those whom we may, without affectation, call 
“ our friends,” to say a word as to our own ac- 
tion in the premises, and also as to the future 
of the enterprise of which we have been so 
proud, and which, although somewhat chang- 
ing its outward aspect, we have no thought of 
abandoning. 

It is probably impossible to effect the consol- 
idation of any two publications—which have 
been long enough before the public to make 
warm personal friends—that would be wholly 
satisfactory to all parties. In this instance we 
are free to say for ourselves, that at first the 
bare thought of consolidation with any peri- 
odical was repulsive—not from any vanity as 
to our own labor, nor from any depreciation of 
the labor of others, but for reasons which will 
be well understood. It is more than probable 
that we have attached greater importance to 
our little enterprise than its merits or achieve- 
ments—present or prospective—would warrant; 
but if so, our friends have something to answer 
for in the premises, for surely never has more 
uniform kindness and encouragement been 
awarded to individual effort than have cheered 
our labors in establishing and maintaining the 
magazine into which so much of our life has 
gone. 

We did not underrate the labor nor the re- 
sponsibility. We expected to have to work 
even more arduously and longer than we have, 
to achieve the recognition and success which 





have come to us in such generous measure; 
but it was impossible that we should foresee 
all the contingencies which would arise. From 
the inception of Packard’s Monthly to the 
present, we have attended personally to every 
detail of its production, editorial and other- 
wise. It was the child of our love, and we 
could not bear that any hand but ours should 
guide its footsteps or administer to its needs. 
And in connection with the labor thus entailed, 
we have had the sole management and direc- 
tion of an institution having in charge the edu- 
cational interests of many hundred young men. 
These various, and often conflicting duties 
have left us no space for rest or relaxation by 
day or night. They were duties which could 
not be delegated to others, and which required 
unremitting attention. Our mental and physi- 
cal powers have been so overtaxed by this 
persistent strain that a respite of some sort has 
‘become imperative. P 

The union of our magazine with the Pare- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL seems to cover these 
necessities in the best way, while it will enable 
us to keep our faith with the public and do 
justice to the hopes of those friends whose 
hearts we have almost felt beating against our 
own. While this consolidation will relieve us 
from the duties and responsibilities of the pub- 
lishing department, it will secure to us all the 
advantages we have sought in the establish- 
ment of our magazine, and enable us to work 
in unison with one whose record is bright in 
the field of usefulness and beneficence. 

Whatever incongruity our friends may think 
they see in this union, we have the best assur- 
ances that it will prove, in all respects, fit and 
satisfactory. And in this confidence we are 
willing to await the verdict. 8. 8. P. 


——+¢+—__ 


THE GOVERNORS OF NEW YORK. 


_— than thirty years have now elapsed 

since, on the broad balcony of the Old 
State Hall in Albany, I witnessed the passage 
of a fine body of troops down State Street in all 


the “ pomp and circumstance of glorious war.” 
Standing next me was a venerable old man 
with a fine, cheerful countenance, and of me- 
dium size, who appeared to manifest much 
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interest in the movements and evolutions of 
the military pageant before him, at times shak- 
ing his head as if expressing some disapproba- 
tion of their discipline or maneuvers. 

“Fine marching, that, sir,’ I ventured to 
observe, as I saw his eye light up for a mo- 
ment, as some well-executed movement caught 
his glance. “ Aye, aye, sir,” replied the veter- 
an, enthusiastically ; “that was well done! It 
reminds me of the good old times.” “You 
hare seen service, I presume,” said I, expecting 
to hear the old Revolutionary soldier, as I sup- 
posed him to be, “fight his battles o’er again.” 
“TI have commanded battalions, sir, in the 
tented field, and I have personally reviewed, 
as Commander-in-Chief, every brigade in the 
State of New York!” “Ah! then I have the 
honor to address the great “ Military Govern- 
or, Morcan Lewis!” “That is my name, 
sir. After the lapse of more than thirty years, 
I can not witness such a spectacle as this with- 
out feeling myself young again, and in front of 
my brigades. In the autumn of 1805, sir, I 
visited, in my official capacity, every county in 
the State, and personally inspected the condi- 
tion of its military. We were then apprehend- 
ing another war with England, and I was anx- 
ious to be prepared for it. I had ‘set squadrons’ 
in order in my early youth in the Revolu- 
tion, and I was passionately fond of the ser- 
vice; and even now my old blood warms when 
I hear the ‘spirit-stirring drum and the ear- 
piercing fife,’ and look upon the pomp and pa- 
geantry of martial display!” Icould not but 
recall, as I listened to this burst of enthusiasm, 
that characteristic expression in one of his 
messages to the Legislature, which at the time 
subjected him to the full battery of the wits of 
the day. He was speaking of the importance 
of martial music as an indispensable adjunct of 
military discipline, and added: “In our mili- 
tary equipments, there is the almost universal 
want of experienced drummers. The drum is all- 
important in the day of battle.” 

Gov. Lewis was the third Chief Magistrate 
of the State, GzorcE CLINTON and JoHN Jay 
having preceded him in the Executive chair. 
At the period of his election he filled the posi- 
tion of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
The opposing candidate was the celebrated 
Aaron Burr, then Vice-President of the 
United States; and out of this contest grew 
the embittered quarrel which resulted in the 
death of the lamented Hamriton. Ata din- 
ner-party in Albany, in February preceding 
the election, which was held in April, 1804, 
Hamilton, in the course of conversation, warm- 





ly assailed the political principles and conduct 
of Col. Burr. In reporting this conversation, 
Dr. Cooper, who was present, in a published 
letter to Gen. Schuyler, stated that Hamilton 
considered Burr “as a dangerous man, who 
ought not to be trusted with the reins of Gov- 
ernment,” and added that he “could detail a 
still more despicable opinion” which Hamilton 
had expressed of him. Burr, smarting under 
the disappointment of his aspiring political 
views, and attributing his failure to reach the 
residency to Hamilton’s persistent opposition, 
fastened immediately upon this unfortunate and 
unwarranted expression of Dr. Cooper, and a de- 
mand was made for a prompt and unqualified 
acknowledgment or denial of its truth. Ham- - 
ilton declined compliance with this demand, 
as vague and indefinite, declaring his readi- 
ness, however, to avow or deny any specific 
allegation. This answer proving unsatisfacto- 
ry to Col. Burr, the fatal duel at Weehawken 
was the result. 

The administration of the “Military Gov- 
ernor” was a quiet one, covering only one 
term of three years. The foundations of the 
Common School system were laid, in accord- 
ance with his recommendation, by the grant 
of half a million acres of land owned by the 
State, the net proceeds of which were appro-' 
priated by the Legislature as a permanent fund 
to be applied to the support of schools. Party 
feeling ran high. Ds Wrrr Cuinton, Mayor 
of New York, for which office he had resigned 
his place in the United States Senate, was 
commencing his brilliant career as a politician 
and statesman, and the eccentric orbit of his 
great popularity came unfortunately in contact 
with that of Gov. Lewis. The efforts of the 
latter to turn skillfully between the Federalists 
who had deserted Col. Burr immediately upon 
the duel with Hamilton, and the Republicans 
who were attached to Mr. Clinton, served only 
to precipitate his downfall. But between Mr. 
Clinton and himself, “another Richmond” 
won the field. 

DanrEL D. Tompxrys was placed in nomin- 
ation as the Republican (Democratic) candidate 
for Governor, by the Republican members of 
the Legislature, and elected in 1807 over Gov- 
ernor Lewis by a large majority. Mr. CLINToN 
was removed from the Mayoralty of New York 
by the Council of Appointment. He had be- 
come unpopular through his connection with 
‘his brother-in-law, Ambrose Spencer, then a 
judge of the Supreme Court, and by his cold, 
repulsive, and somewhat dictatorial manners. 
The powerful influence of the Livingston fam- 
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ily was also brought to bear against him; and 
for the time being he was effectually shelved. 
Mr. Tompkins, on the other hand, was per- 
sonally exceedingly popular, and possessed the 
rare faculty of attaching to himself every one 
with whom he came in contact. As a judge 
of the Supreme Court, he held circuits in 
nearly every county in the State; and by his 
prepossessing appearance and fine manners 
rendered himself a general favorite with the 
people. It was his boast never to have for- 
gotten a countenance; and so great was his 
insinuating powers of address, that no man 
ever left him without the conviction that he 
had gained a friend, even though he may have 
been denied a coveted favor. Nor was there 
the slightest insincerity or hypocrisy in this 
genial intercourse. His frank and kindly na- 
ture prompted and sustained all his actions ; 
and his heart overflowed with friendly regards 
for all who came within the circle of his in- 
fluence. He had not an enemy in the world. 
During his administration the second war with 
England was waged, the brunt of which was 
sustained by the State of New York. On or 
immediately adjacent to its territory the cliief 
battles on land and water were fought, and the 
most splendid and decisive victories obtained. 
At Queenstown, Chippewa, Lundy’s Lane, and 
Plattsburg, Van Rensselaer and Wool, Scott, 
Ripley, Brown, and Macomb gained their 
maiden laurels, and on Lakes Erie and Cham- 
plain and the Atlantic coast Commodores 
Perry, Elliot, McDonough, and Lawrence 
crowned themselves with unfading glory. The 
indomitable and unswerving patriotism of Gov. 
Tompkins through the whole of this struggle 
was eminently conspicuous. He administered 
the financial affairs of the State with signal 
ability and efticiency; and when its coffers 
failed through the neglect or dilatoriness of the 
General Government, he procured the necessary 
sums for the support of the war by pledging 
his own personal security to the banks of New 
York, incurring liabilities for which he was 
never after remunerated, and which left him 
in poverty and pecuniary embarrassment dur- 
ing the residue of his life. After the close of 
his official term he was three times re-elected, 
and retained the Executive chair until his 
election to the Vice-Presidency in 1817—a po- 
sition which he held during the entire period 
of President Monroe’s term, ending in 1825. 
During the later years of his life he was a resi- 
dent of Staten Island. In 1820 he became the 
unsuccessful candidate of the Democratic party 
for Governor against Mr. Clinton; and in 1821 








presided over the State Constitutional Conven- 
tion, to which body he was elected as a dele- 
gate from Richmond County. 

Of De Wirr C.iinron—the greatest of all 
the Governors—it is unnecessary to speak at 
length. His greatness and his fame are “ fa- 
miliar as household words” to every son and 
daughter of the Empire State. His gigantic 
intellect and profound statesmanship have im- 
pressed themselves in characters of living light 
upon all the material, moral, and social inter- 
ests of our vast community. His comprehen- 
sive and practical efforts in behalf of popular 
education ; his scrutinizing survey and master- 
ly development of the agricultural, mechanical, 
and commercial facilities of every portion of 
our territory, and his rapid and intuitive con- 
ception of its immense capabilities and of the 
appropriate methods for securing them; his 
splendid contributions to every department of 
literary, scientific, and artistical culture, and 
the magnificent works of internal improve- 
ment which his genius conceived and his 
untiring energy and statesmanship accomplish- 
ed—these lasting monuments of his mighty 
mind will remain while time exists. 

“* Nothing can cover his high fame but heaven ; 


No pyramids set off his memories 
But the eternal substance of his greatness!" 


True, he was ambitious, high-minded, cov- 
etous of place, power, and influence, haughty 
and reserved in his manners, and far from 
amenable to the ties of party or the fancied 
obligations of political policy. But what an 
ambition! How high and lofty—soaring in its 
eagle flight immeasurably above the highest 
altitude of those around him, with conceptions 
far beyond.their utmost grasp, and vast under- 
takings in progress not especially conducive 
to the cultivation of social or conversational 
grace! And as for place, was it the Mayoralty 
of New York, the Senatorial-honors, or the 
Executive Chair that conferred dignity and 
distinction upon him—or he upon them? The 
Presidency itself, to which he aspired, would, 
assuredly, have been graced by his occupancy, 
as it never has been since. Power and influ- 
ence! When, in all the history of states and 
commonwealths, were power and influence 
ever used for higher or nobler purposes? 
Verily, here was a king among men, “ born to 
command ;” worthy of implicit obedience, im- 
plicit confidence, respect, and regard! And 
this man, with his imperial brow, commanding 
intellect, and noble mien, in the very height of 
his fame, and on the eve of the completion of 
his crowning work—the Erie and Champlain 
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Canal—was removed from the office of Canal 
Commissioner by a miserable and paltry com- 
bination of disappointed politicians. 

“ The soaring eagle, in his pride of place, 

Was by a mousing ow! hawked at and killed!” 
What a proud triumph over the petty malig- 
nity and vindictiveness of faction was that 
when, a little more than a year after that des- 
picable display of political malice and rancor, 
half a million of the population of the metro- 
polis and its suburbs turned out amid the 
roaring of cannon and pealing of bells to greet 
the splendid flotilla which came rounding the 
Battery, from Lake Erie on that Grand Canal 
which owed its existence and its grandeur to 
the persecuted statesman! And was not that 
shout which came from the throats of the vast 





assemblage, as his noble head was bared to the 
breeze, surrounded by the wealth, beauty, and 
fashion of the State, ample recompense for the 
insults and ingratitude of politicians ? 

Three years afterward, in the winter of 1828, 
this great spirit succumbed to the mighty pres- 
sure upon its energies, and while conversing 
with his family, he suddenly expired in his 
chair. He was at this time in the midst of his 
fourth gubernatorial term, having declined the 
offer, by President Adams, of the mission to 
England, and the candidacy for the Presidency 
in favor of General Jackson. An imposing 
granite monument—fit emblem of his greatness 
—surmounts his last resting-place in the quiet 
shades of Greenwood. Requiescat in pace-! 

8. 8. Randall. 


—_~+¢e—__— 


WHAT MAKES A GREAT WRITER. 


HE characteristic of a false Criticism is types 

and standards of the stiff and unyielding 
sort. It resents what it calls Individualism or 
Manncrism, or whatever the rude term be by 
which it reproaches every departure of the au- 
thor’s mind from a fixed rule or a dogmatic 
lesson. It fails to appreciate the grand truth, 
that every author of Art must produce from his 
own consciousness ; that he is true only in pro- 
portion as he does so; true only in proportion 
as the expression of his individuality appears 
along with the expression of the universality 
of Art. 

We ask: What is the highest rule of literary 
composition? It is to write out of our con- 
sciousness: simply that we should look into 
our minds and write what we find there. This 
is the profoundest rule of all rhetoric; it is the 
secret of the power of every great literary man. 
He who can most faithfully express his con- 
sciousness—no matter what that consciousness 
may be, how apparently remote or strange or 
curious, how apparently éndividual—he is the 
greatest orator, the greatest writer, the greatest 
master of the hearts of men. 

The difficulty is that men hesitate to express 
freely their consciousness; many artists and 
writers of real power, potentially great, remain- 
ing blind all their lives to the rule, that the 
freest expression of consciousness is the high- 
est Art. It is at this hesitation that genius and 
mediocrity divide. The consciousness of man 
has its strange times. The ordinary man can 
not give to the world the curious, shadowy 
ideas that sometimes spring up in his mind; so 





curious, so remote that he can not imagine that 
other minds can receive them, and he stifles 
them as mysteries of his own individualism. 
How often does this occur in the universal ex- 
perience! We have our strange thoughts, and 
imagine them strange to all the world. Not 
so with the confidence of Genius. It allows 
nothing to elude expression ; it expresses bold- 
ly every mystery of its consciousness; and its 
triumph is the discovery that there is nothing 
in its consciousness, no matter how the ordinary 
man may have mistrusted it as an individual 
mystery, but what finds a response and recep- 
tion in the consciousness of others. Genius 
dares to express its strange thoughts; while 
thousands of men of mediocre reputation die 
in the bitterness that they have left unexpressed 
something in their consciousness, and have not 
developed the powers they really possessed. 

Men do not differ intellectually as much as 
is generally supposed. The common mind 
holds a broad equality with Genius: it is often 
repeating the familiar reflection, that it had the 
same thoughts, but failed to express them. 
They were dismissed in a hasty and imperfect 
consciousness. What the surprise to find our 
broken recollections, our lost impressions, the 
thoughts that sometimes flew across the dark 
depths of our minds, what we imagined were 
our individual vagaries, thinking never to catch 
them, or that others could never understand 
them, reproduced and assembled in a form of 
beauty and of power that speaks to the heart 
of all mankind, and proclaims the triumph of 
sublimest names! 
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For instance, how often does this reflection 
occur with reference to descriptions of scenes 
in nature; and how superior is the subjective 
method—the expression of the consciousness— 


in the management of description! One man, 


may describe a scene accurately as to forms; he 
may tell exactly how the mountain looked, he 
may describe the line and the shadow, he may 
reproduce the glow of the sunset on his pages. 
His description is objective; it has a certain 
merit; he is an artist of words ;. he pleases, but 
he has not put his hand on the pulses of the 
heart. Another, visiting the same scene, does 
not neglect the outline; but he looks into his 
mind, and tells us with strict fidelity what he 
thought and felt at the time. He gives us his 
consciousness as part of the scene; instantly, 
it is animated, and we feel it; a few simple 
words have given life to the picture; a touch 
of consciousness has brought it before our eyes. 

Niagara Falls, twenty years ago, when its 
surroundings were wilder than now, when the 
great scene had not yet lost the envelope of 
primitive life, is thus described by Margaret 
Fuller (d’Ossoli) : 

* * * “Maily these proportions widened 
and towered more and more upon my sight, 
and I got at last a proper foreground for these 
sublime distances. Before coming away I think 
I really saw the full wonder of the scene. After 
a while it so drew me into itself as to inspire an 
undefined dread, such as I never knew before, such 
as may de felt when death is about to usher us into 
a new existence. The perpetual trampling of 
the waters seized my senses. J felt that no other 
sound, however near, could be heard, and would 
start and look behind me for a foe. I realized 
the identity of that mood of nature in which 
these waters were poured down with such ab- 
sorbing force with that in which the Indian was 
shaped onthe same soil. For continually upon 
my mind came, unsought and unwelcome, 
images such as had never haunted it before, of 
naked savages stealing behind me with uplifted 
tomahawks. Again and again the illusion re- 
curred, and even after I had thought it over, and 
tried to shake it off, I could not help starting and 
looking behind me.” 

The italics are by Edgar A. Poe; done to 
illustrate the power of description in employ- 
ing the effects rather than the features of a 
scene—consciousness rather than outward ob- 
servation. 

We may be assured that there is not a shadow 
of thought in the remotest corner of the con- 
sciousness of man but what, if seized by ex- 
pression and uttered to the world will produce 





some response in the universal consciousness; 
and this is of the power and mystery of genius. 
It is more. It is the sublime, indestructible ey- 
idence of the universality of truth in the 
esthetics. We can speak or write nothing out 
of our consciousness, it matters not how mys- 
terious the sentiment, how fugitive the vision; 
it matters not how we may distrust that others 
ever thought so, or felt so, but what will find 
some response in the human nature around us, 
and thus be proved true by the measures of a 
universal consciousness. The only limits to the 
proposition are in the faithfulness of the ex- 
pression. 

The truth of every form of literature is to 
express faithfully the consciousness of the in- 
dividual. Every writer should write from the 
character and circumstances of his own mind; 
the rule of the highest art, the truest rhetoric, 
is subjective. If we write in our own blood, 
in the colors of our own consciousness, be as- 
sured we will write with a power that no rules 
of the rhetorician or lessons of the critic can 
ever give us. 

What is the power of the great writer—he 
who opens our consciousness and makes us ac- 
quainted with ourselves? What the power of 
the great orator—he who touches with enchan- 
ter’s wand the heart, and holds the gushing 
blood as coursers in his hands? It is con- 
sciousness speaking to consciousness; never 
doubting of words, of shades of thought, never 
doubting the delicacy of its own conceptions, 
never doubting the possibility of interecommu- 
nication ; the orator and his audience, the alter 
ego ; the identification of writer and reader; 
the power of the universality of truth. 

In literature the law of consciousness is su- 
perior to the law of criticism. It should be 
so in everything where the first may be invoked. 
Thus it has often occurred to us in matters of 
legal evidence, how superior is the estimate of 
probabilities formed in our own consciousness 
to that of any formulas in the books, to deter- 
mine a case of conflicting testmony. The 
subjective method is, after all, the last and 
supreme test of truth. What our conscious- 
ness tells us is true, is true, though a thousand 
witnesses rise against it. It is the source of all 
power of man over man; and to express it 
freely and faithfully is the highest conquest of 
the mind in all art and literature. 

This simple principle of esthetics, founded 
on the universality of truth, gives us at once a 
catholic and generous criticism. It is a criti- 
cism which forgives everything but the false 
consciousness—the affectation of the artist. 
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Let him produce what is in his mind, and al- 
though there may be something of custom, and 
of education, and of circumstances which can 
only obtain a partial reception, yet beyond all 
this he is bound to express something of truth, 
to which a universal audience responds. 

The task of literature is of expression, rather 
than of ideas. These are universal; else the 
universal mind could not conceive them. But 
while they remain in the ordinary or average 
mind unapprehended or undeveloped, the artist 
brings them out, draws them from the remote 
abodes of consciousness, puts them in shape, 
combines them, adjusts them in all possible 
relations, and proves to the common man that 
his own vague and unmeasured thoughts are 
elements of poetry in his soul. We have the 
same thoughts with the poet—else we could 
not appreciate him, could not enjoy him. In 
his combinations he may tax our understand- 
ing; but in the elements of them never, and in 
these last all Art is ultimately to be tried, and 
all humanity is called to the judgment, 

Emerson says: “If we should meet Shak- 
speare we should not be conscious of any deep 
inferiority, but of great equality; only he pos- 
sessed a strange skill of using, of classifying 
his facts which we lacked ; for, notwithstand- 
ing our utter incapacity to produce anything 
like Hamlet or Othello, we see the perfect re- 
ception this wit and immense knowledge of life 
and liquid eloquence find in us all.” 

Men may differ greatly in the comparison 
and combination of ideas. The question is 
rather intellectual than esthetical. But what- 
ever the degrees of intellectiop, and whatever 
the degrees of Art founded on them, it must 
rest at last on the foundation of simple opera- 
tions of consciousness, wherein is the broad 
equality of humanity. The truth of all Art or 
Literature is in the simple universal ideas of the 
sublime and the beautiful; and it is here where 
are at once the greatest equality of men and 





the greatest difference of men, in the sense in 
which we have already seen the man of genius 
and the average man, at once most equal and 
most unequal. 

Much is said of the difficulties of language in 
expressing our ideas. But we are persuaded 
that the real difficulty of expression is subjective 
—the difficulty in our consciousness of shaping 
and determining our hidden and shadowy 
thoughts. Language is the objective problem 
of expression, and the lesser one. Let us once 
arrest and develop the idea, and words will be 
easy. 

Thus, the task and discipline of the writer 
are subjective, rather than to be found in vo- 
cabularies and rhetorics. He who aspires to 
write with power, must first learn to explore 
his consciousness; his lesson commences in 
reflection, not in books; when he has learned 
to think clearly, he will write powerfully. The 
value of this lesson is in its uncommonness. 
Many persons attempt to learn to write before 
they have learned to think. 

The great writer merely thinks aloud. He is 
simply the person who most faithfully expres- 
ses his consciousness. It is no occult art, no 
learned profession, as the vulgar suppose. The 
powerful writer is determined and brave to 
write out every shade of thought in his mind, 
absolutely sure that as long as it is part of his 
consciousness, it will obtain a reception in the 
world. The mediocre scribbler writes only 
what is commonplace and obvious in his con- 
sciousness, the common experiences he has 
found in other minds. He has no faith in the 
truth of his own consciousness, and he produces 
only echoes of the common thought. He has 
no practical conception of the All-Truth—that 
what is true to his consciousness is true to the 
universal consciousness. It is a difference 
measured only by degrees of expression; and 
yet we repeat, it is the difference between 
Genius and Mediocrity. Hdward A. Pollard. 


—___+04—_—_ 


A PLEA FOR “ BRIDGET.” 


much is being said and written against 
that large, and, I think, most grossly mis- 
understood and unappreciated class of do- 
mestics that we contemptuously designate as 
“Biddies,” that it seems but fair that some pen 
should be invoked for their vindication. 

They are charged with incompetency, dis- 
honesty, faithlessness, ingratitude, uncleanli- 
ness, intoxication, and a host of minor sins; 





though one would suppose that the enormities 
already mentioned were enough to condemn 
the whole breed to ignominious extermina- 
tion. 

And so they would, if these charges could be 
sustained ; but, except in isolated cases, such as 
occur in any class—they can not; indeed, it 
seems a fair estimate to claim that, in seven 
cases out of ten, the shortcomings of “ Biddy” 
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are as directly traceable to the mistress as to 
the maid. 

These poor creatures come to us with their 
imaginations—always fervid—fired with visions 
of a land of freedom, and beauty, and wealth, 
but with their hearts aching with “ the home- 
sickness,” their naturally sturdy bodies weak- 
ened with the hardships and privations of a 
sea-voyage,—utterly unfitted by nature, habit, 
and ignorance of its peculiarities—to endure 
the frequent, sudden, and extreme changes of 
our climate, and wholly ignorant of the econ- 
omy and rovtine of our households. 

This is their condition when we “hire” 
them; and “hire” them is literally what we 
do, “ only that, and nothing more.” We make 
them feel by our every word and look that we 
consider them as belonging to an entirely dif- 
ferent and distinct race from ourselves. 

Now, while it is but just that the distinction 
between mistress and maid be clearly marked, 
and while it is manifestly the duty of the mis- 
tress to guard with jealous care her dignity as 
head of the household, she owes a duty—and 
a@ most sacred and solemn one—to every indi- 
vidual composing that household, and to none 
more directly than to the poor, lonely, helpless 
inmate of her kitchen, who is as her “ hand- 
maiden,” and “ the stranger who is within her 
gates.” 

And how is that duty discharged? Either 
by hasty injudicious chiding or by cold neglect 
—often a sudden dismissal for some offense, 
growing most probably out of ignorance, 
when the mistress feels that Aer duty is done 
if she pays the out-going “ Biddy”. her wages 
and gives her a “recommend,” embraced in a 
héif dozen hastily written lines; or, “ Biddy” 
over-tasked, and suffering from the effects of 
repeated and neglected colds, falls ill; the 
mistress is “ very sorry for the poor girl,” but, 
“ you see, in a large family like mine it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the work should go on 
regularly,” and so the poor, lonely creature is 
hurried off to some hospital or squalid “ boord- 
in’ place,” where a few weeks’ illness consumes 
the nard-earned and carefully hoarded say- 
ings of years. Is it to be wondered at thata 
“Biddy” so treated should resent against an 
entire community the coldness and cruelty 
from which she has so keenly suffered ? 

But, on the contrary, if the authority with 
which “ Biddy” is treated be tempered with 
kindness--if she is taught to feel that in her 
mistress she has also a friend, one who 
will, perhaps, “write a bit of a letther to 
the mother in th’ ould dart,” who will 





advise with her as to the most judicious man- 
ner of expending her wages, who will open 
the drawing-room door when the young mis- 
tress is singing some sweet old Irish ballad, 
that the poor exile’s heart may be saddened 
and gladdened by the “sounds from home ”— 
if the children of the household be taught that 
in treating their inferiors with respect they are 
honoring themselves—if, in short, “ Biddy ” is 
made to feel that though her place in the 
home be lowly, yet it is distinctly defined, and 
that while she discharges her duty faithfully, 
she will be treated with affection and consider- 
ation, then, my word for it, she will be found 
faithful, grateful, and fond, and efficient so far 
as her knowledge—or the lack of it—will per- 
mit her. 

Many housekeepers will shrug their shoulders, 
smile, and say, “ This scribbling woman knows 
nothing of the matter,—she is no housekeeper !” 
The scribbling woman begs their pardon, — 
she is a housekeeper, and has been for more 
years than she cares to name—and “ these 
things are spoken, and these things are true!” 
Many incidents from the store-house of her 
memory might be cited to prove them. 

When the writer of these lines was little 
more than a baby, she had a nurse, a blithe, 
young Irish girl, to whom she was tenderly 
attached even in those early days. One morn- 
ing the baby’s mamma was roused by some 
unusual sound, and discovered the servant 
escaping clandestinely from the house. On 
being questioned, afier many tears, the poor, 
pitiful waif told her story, the old, old story of 
guilt and coming shame; and sooner than face 
the cruelty of the world, this weak, guilty 
creature was about to rush—unsent for—into 
the presence of her outraged God. This girl’s 
mistress, though she was a Christian woman, 
a wife, a mother, did not thrust the fallen 
woman from her—but sheltered, watched over, 
and protected her. And when the writer of 
these lines had grown to womanhood, and was 
fatherless, motherless,—she was not friendless; 
she still had her faithful “nurse,” who was to 
the end “staunch and true ;” paying the child 
in faithful, loving service ten-fold the debt of 
gratitude she owed her mother. 

And so I could go on citing many instances 
—not merely of gratitude, but of disinterested 
kindness, self-sacrificing devotion ; but I fear to 
prolong my screed to undue length and weary 
my fair readers—or, what is a much more 
terrifying danger to me, my publisher! If 
my poor appeal shall awaken in a single heart 
a feeling of pity and protective kindness to- 
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ward a class that needs and can appreciate 
both, I shall be more than rewarded; and if 
we mistresses will but steer our housekeeping 
barks more carefully, avoiding equally the 
Scylla of “Sally Brass” and the Charybdis of 


“Dora” in our domestic economy, we will 
find, not thoroughness, nor efficiency, perhaps 
—but who of us is without fault ?—but we will 
find truth and honesty and good-will in 
“ Biddy.” 


i SS 


“ CHEEK.” 


As a general thing, we deprecate the use of 

slang phrases; but there are some of them 
that seem so exactly expressive of a habit or 
characteristic that the most fastidious etymol- 
ogist might be pardoned in the occasional use 
of them. 

There is a kind of guerrilla English having 
its origin on the streets, along the wharves, 
among the newsboys, and elsewhere beyond 
the precincts of the schools. It annexes itself 
to the language in spite of dictionary-makers ; it 
will not be frowned away by the disapproval 
of any LL.D.; it has its birth somewhere, some- 
how, because there is need of it; and presently 
it ascends from the servants’ hall to the parlor, 
and gets a foothold on the tapestry; the news- 
papers adopt it, and thus we have it engrafted 
upon the language. The erudite graduate will 
tell us that this is all wrong; that we ought to 
draw every expression from the “ well of En- 
glish undefiled ;” and that (for instance) the 
word cheek signifies nothing else than “ that 
part of the face below the eyes, on each side.” 
But facts are facts, after all; and people will 
continue to use this word in the highly expres- 
sive sense of “unblushing impudence,” or 
“brazen effrontery.” We have selected it 
from the great stream of slang running through 
the speech of the people as perhaps better 
calculated than any other to illustrate the 
wonderful expressiveness of this “ guerrilla 
English.” 

“What d’ye think of young T——?” was 
lately asked in our hearing. 

“A cheeky boy,” was the answer. Could 
volumes have spoken more accurately of fast, 
saucy young America than that? 

At table lately, a “lean and hungry” looking 
person, whose appearance denoted that “square 
meals” were with him as angel visits, coolly 
appropriated the whole contents of an uncom- 
mon dish, of which the supply was known to 
be limited. His opposite sat waiting for the 
dish to reach him; and as he saw it replaced, 
empty, upon the table, after this wholesale ap- 
propriation of its contents, his vexation and 
disappointment found vent in the one word, 





uttered with an emphasis that no amount of 
underscoring here can reproduce : 

“Cheek!” 

The other diners laughed and smiled approv- 
ingly, and the dinner-table private reddened 
from his nose beyond his ears. The lesson will 
not be lost on him. 

We have all had some experience on the 
railway-trains with a class of people whose 
conduct can only flow from a plentiful supply 
of the quality named herein. We enter a car, 
and the first view tells us that it is full—or 
nearly so. No vacant seat attracts our eye. 
We walk on, and to us appears the figure of a 
spruce young man, with a look of hard deci- 
sion about the angles of his face, sitting by the 
window, while a great valise beside him occu- 
pies the balance of the seat. We stop, we 
hesitate; we don’t like to address him, for we 
don’t fancy that look; but we do want a seat. 
He looks straight out of the window, and pre- 
tends’ to be unaware of our presence. 

“Sir!” say we. “Sir——” 

He turns his head, and contemplates us with 
a stony eye. 

“ Sir—is the whole of this seat taken?” 

“Yes, sir /” 

He hurls the words at us like a charge of 
shot. We murmur, indignantly, “Cheek,” and 
pass on. No other word that.we know of can 
describe such conduct. 

“Here is this bill for that suit you're -wear- 
ing, Mr. Blue Jay,” says the exasperated tailor. 
“Do you propose to pay it, or not, sir? If 
I’ve presented it once, I have eleven times, 
sir.” 

“ Ah, indeed?” blandly replies the Jeremy 
Diddler. “Well, now, I think you’d better 
present it again, and that'll just make the even 
dozen, don’t you see? I never did like odd 
numbers.” 

Would anybody think of giving that any such 
mild name as impudence? It is cheek—down- 
right cheek. . 

“Got any flour?” asked a fellow who saun- 
tered into a country store, with his hands in his 
pockets, 
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“ Oh, yes, sir!” answers the merchant, with 
alacrity. “Extra and superfine—” 

“ Any sugar?” 

“Certainly, sir; white and yellow coffee, 
crushed, powdered—” 

“ Butter?” 

“ Some just come in—sweet and nice.” 

“Eggs?” 

“ Plenty of ’em, sir.” 

“ Well, I'm glad to hear it,” drawls the joker. 
“These things are all useful in a family, and 
Tm glad you’ve got’em. Hope you'll not al- 
low your family to be without ’em. Good- 
morning.” 

Can this be called anything but “cheek,”— 
and that of the very cheekiest description ? 

The careless donkey who treads on your 
corns at an evening party, and then remarks 
audibly that some people have feet as large as 





school-districts; the young scamp who pro- 
poses marriage to every pretty girl of his ac- 
quaintance, “just to keep his hand in, so he 
can do it gracefully when the right time 
comes ;” the blood-sucker who offers to borrow 
five dollars on the strength of as many min- 
utes’ acquaintance; the adventurer who ener- 
getically courts a handsome widow, and winds 
up his visits by an elopement with her daugh- 
ter; the man who asks a woman her age, a 
politician his “conscientious opinion,” a girl 
if she has ever had an offer, and any one for 
the amount of his income—all these are memor- 
able examples of a quality of mind that is and 
must continue to be known as “ cheek.” 

We are not advocating the use of slang. We 
only say that some of this illegitimate English 
is most pungently expressive. 

James Franklin Fitts, 


—_—_+04—_—_ 


THE MODESTY OF GENIUS A MISTAKE. 


HE modesty of genius has become pro- 
verbial; and yet how few men of genius 
are really modest! They seem so often, but 
it is because of their self-discipline and of 
the difference between their possibility and 
performance. Men of superior ability 
can not fail to recognize it. The very char- 
acter of their minds, their power of observa- 
tion and analysis, must furnish comparison 
and introspection. What enables them to 
understand others compels them to under- 
stand themselves. No man of genius, or even 
of average cleverness, unless he live a wholly 
secluded life, can fail to see such difference 
as exists betweer himself and those who sur- 
round him. He must soon see of necessity 
how much superior he is to the average or- 
der of intellect. 

One of the principal weaknesses of men of 
genius is inordinate vanity—a weakness they 
share with fools. It may be safely stated, 
when men believe intensely in themselves, 
that they belong to one or the other class— 
generally the latter. The genius has self- 
trust, because he measures himself against 
others; the fool, because he has no compre- 
hension of his fellows and no standard of 
merit above himself. 

What man of eminence in any field of la- 
bor or of thought who has come down to us 
was modest ? 





The great warriors, too numerous to men- 
tion, have been made drunk with self-love, 
and have actually fancied themselves God- 
like in their power. Napoleon, first of all 
captains, hardly knew until after Waterloo 
whether he or the Almighty controlled the 
universe. Wellington, every way his inferior, 
and only a little more than a competent 
general with dogged obstinacy and lucky 
opportunities, went to the grave with the 
conviction that Cesar was only an orderly- 
sergeant compared to him. 

As to statesmen, they have always been 
embodiments of the eternal I. Ollivier, 
Bismarck, Antonelli, and Gladstone, differ- 
ent as they are, have no such admirers as 
themselves. Men of science are almost inva- 
riably self-opinionated and _ self-worshiping. 
They claim to hold the only keys to truth, 
and each one thinks he carries the finest and 
fittest key. 

Coming to artists, the class who deal with 
marble, canvas, and language, their vanity 
scarcely stops short of conceit. If we knew 
anything about Phidias and Praxiteles, we 
should find they were among the chiefest 
coxcombs of the Greeks. Raffaelle was a 
pampered, self-conscious voluptuary ; Tinto- 
retto was a supreme, toilsome egotist; 
Michael Angelo a semi-superstitious believer 
in the Church and his own inspiration. 
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Old Homer, if there ever were such a being, 
was fully alive to the wonderful beauty of 
his verses. Even Shakspeare, miracle of 
performance, in spite ef all the notions we 
have of him, must have had as clear a per- 
ception of the immortality of Hamlet, Lear, 
and Othello as his most enthusiastic student 
has to-day. Who ever suspected Dante, or 
Tasso, or Newton, or Milton, or Racine, or 
Voltaire, or Gibbon, or Hume of the least 
tincture of modesty ? 

Among our immediate acquaintances, can 





we point out one that does anything well 
who does not know it ? 

Consciousness of the gift precedes the dis- 
position to exercise it. All kinds of ability 
are self-recognizing. No man not positively 
stupid misses the measure of hismind. Were 
it otherwise, all spur to action and achieve- 
ment would be lost. Before we attempt to 
do, we must feel that we can do. The mod- 
esty of genius is one of the most inapplicable 
of phrases ; no nearer truth than if we should 
speak of the ability of fools. 


—+99—__—_——. 


LADIES’ RESTAURANTS. 


ae. strikes an American in England 
more than the absence of restaurants 
where a gentleman and lady can dine quietly, 
or go for an ice after the theater. It is true 
that they have in London establishments simi- 
lar to ours, but not of the same magnitude, and 
in no way intended for the use of the gentler 
sex, unless it be the “ confectioners,” who close 
their stores about ten o’clock P. M., no matter 
how near they may be to a place of amuse- 
ment. 

The reason of this entire absence of ladies’ 
restaurants is that John Bull can not under- 
stand how any necessity could justify a lady 
in dining at an “ gating-house ;” for everything 
in Great Britain is founded on the supposition 
that every woman has a home, and propriety 
exacts that she should invariably remain in it. 

Those unfortunate women who, in conse- 
quence of having no natural protectors, are 
forced to provide for themselves, are looked 
upon with cold suspicion. To be one’s own 
“ bread-winner” is to a woman a positive re- 
proach. In addition to the misfortune of hay- 
ing no home, they are treated as if such were 
their own fault; nothing is done to smooth 
away the difficulties and lessen the hardships 
of their hand-tu-hand fight with the cruel and 
bitter world. 

America not only recognizes the existence 
of women who must earn their bread, but as- 
sists them to do so, and for such principally is 
the “ Ladies’ Restaurants.” 

Numbers of respectable women have em- 
ployment which keeps them on foot all day, 
and they never know where they may find 
themselves at dinner-time. 

The “lady canvassers” for subscriptions to 
forthcoming publications, and those who solicit 





advertisements for ladies’ newspapers and 
fashion magazines, may be cited as instances. 
The actress is another, who is at rehearsal 
nearly all day, and between “ waits” snatches 
something to eat at the nearest restaurant. 
The tired music-mistress, miles away from 
home at dinner-time, follows the example of 
the actress. : 

The editress of a “ ladies’ periodical” may 
live on the Hudson, and must therefore lunch 
in town; so also must the teacher in the free- 
school, whose weary days are passed far too 
distant from her humble home to reach it with- 
in the time allotted her for recreatiun. She 
can, however, dine quietly, cheaply, and with- 
out remark at some adjacent restaurant. 

Milliners and dressmakers usually have 
rooms on some fashionable street for their 
business, and eat at restaurants. This dis- 
penses with a kitchen and a servant to live in 
the house; so by simply dining abroad and 
sleeping on a sofa-bedstead, this class of bread- 
winners make all their rooms available for the 
reception of their customers. 

Apprentices to the above, shop-girls, book- 
binders, and almost all of the working class, 
are to be seen at the ladies’ restaurants. But 
they are not alone the resort of those who live 
by their own labor; real, “ fine ladies,” who 
reside in distant aristocratic localities, lunch at 
the restaurant when they are “down town” 
for a day’s shopping. 

In no other city save an American one can 
such a sight be seen as that which is presented 
any day in some crowded ladies’ restaurant 
about one o’clock: the “ beau monde” and the 
working ‘world all met for one common pur- 
pose—to sustain the “inner woman.” The 
three-pile velvet cloak of the fine lady showing 
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in. painful contrast with the rusty black al- 
paca dress of the tired girl who stands all day 
behind a counter for six or eight dollars a 
week ; the jaded actress, overhearing with a 
sigh the lady who has been shopping telling a 
friend what she has bought; the young girl 
fresh from the Academy of Design hurrying 
over her light repast to get back to her draw- 
ing; the flaunting coquette simpering over an 
ice with slim Mr. Brown, whose figure looks 
so well on the velocipede. The gaiety of this 
scene is enhanced at night, when, after a per- 
formance at some theater, the cheerful, well- 
dressed young couples crowd into a restaurant, 
and over an ice discuss the concert, lecture, 
play, or opera. 

Not the least singular use which is made of 
these restaurants by the gentler sex is that which 
in New York is called “ a ladies’ lunch.” Only 
married ladies give these fétes to married la- 
dies. Whether they take place at home or 
else where, they are costly, as evcrything must 
be furnished by the “ Gunter” of the metropo- 
lis, Delmonico. 

The hostess usually prefers engaging a room 
at Delmonico’s, as her lunch is less trouble- 
some and in better style than if given at home. 

The first rule of a lacy’s lunch is, “ No gen- 
tlemen admitted.” 

Oh! gentlemen! ye who affect a little din- 
ner at ycur club with a few friends, picture to 
yourselves twenty or more (often fifty) stately 
ladies, in all the richness and extreme of Pari- 
sian fashion, sitting down to a sumptuous re- 
past whence your sex is entirely excluded ! 

At the hour of two in the afternoon—for 
only in England does morning begin two 
hours after twelve o’clock m.—this female fes- 
tival commences. 

All is quiet and dignified until the edibles 
gradually grow less upon the flower-scented 
table, for even in midwinter the room is pro- 
fusely decorated with flowers. 

At these ladies’ lunches every passing folly 
is ridiculed ; toast after toast is given and wit- 
tily responded to; the tyranny and foibles of 
the late oppressor, man, are dwelt upon, the 





former being declared almost a thing of the 
past, now that woman is beginning to make 
herself heard upon questions relating to her- 
self. Scandal of one’s neighbor is forbidden, 
like the presence of the sterner sex, and as each 
lady in turn takes the floor she is listened to 
with eager attention and greeted with delicate 
applause; for be it, understood this is no 
Woman's Rights meeting, but a social gather- 
ing of high-bred ladies, who in all they say 
only merrily and wittily “shoot folly as it 
flies.” 

Tired at length of talking and listening, they 
grow dull—yawn; and when the conversation 
hangs fire, they retire (if in their own home) to 
the parlor and sing, but find feminine praise of 
their voices most insipid, and dancing insuffer- 
ably tame with lady partnurs. They order 
their carriages while there is yet daylight 
enough to make fresh visits to houses near, and 
heap up more social obligations, to be canceled 
in some future ladies’ lunch. 

The great metropolis of the new world, New 
York, is a combination of London and Paris; 
the home life of the middle classes is founded 
on the solid English model, while the out-door 
life and the tastes of the people are strikingly 
akin to the French ; for is it not written that 
when a good American dies he goes to Paris? 
But to make sure of his heaven upon earth, 
almost every American sees Paris while yet in 
the flesh, and imports French tastes back into 
his native land. He has adopted the French 
“restauration ” system, and improved upon it, 
just as John Bull put the more essential part 
to the shirt-frill of Gallic invention. He has 
made an “institution” of the restaurant, and 
for ladies has set apart the more costly and 
elegant. 

He who lives long enough will perhaps see 
New York a reproduction of the fascinating 
continental capital, and Broadway a long, glit- 
tering boulevard, crowded on balmy summer 
nights with merry people drinking light wines 
a fresco at round tables overhung with green 
trees paling in the splendor of gaslight. 


elia Logan Kellogg. 


——_+0o—_—_ 


Ar an hotel dinner a gentleman observed a 
person who sat opposite use a tooth-pick which 
had just done the same service to his neighbor. 
Wishing to apprise him of his mistake, he said, 
“T beg your pardon, sir, but you are using Mr. 
——’s tooth-pick.”. “I knowI am. Do you 
think that I am not going to return it?” 





CONJUGAL. 
“My dear, what makes you always yawn?” 
The wife exclaimed, her temper gone ; 
“Ts home so dull and dreary?” 
“ Not so,” he said, ** my love, not 80; 
But man and wife are one, you know; 
And when alone, I'm weary.” 
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THE SWORDFISH. 
ae ee 
Tt wonders of nature seem to be exhaust- 
less. The more we learn of the living 
things that dwell on this planet, the more we 
niust wonder at the wisdom of that omniscient 
One who formed the universe. 


Startling de- ' 


silvery white underneath, the one color merg- 
ing gradually into the other. 

It attains to a considerable size, some speci- 
mens haying been found of twenty feet in 
length. In the Mediterranean it abounds in 
the greatest numbers, and is found also in the 
warmer parts of the Atlantic. On the North 





THE SWORDFISH. 


velopments of strength, beauty, delicacy, and 
skill in organic life are nearly every day brought 
to light by scientific inquirers. The air, the 
ground, the water teem with animal life, in 
which the patient student can find rich and 
permanent entertainment. 

Among the inhabitants of the “ briny deep” 
which are peculiarly interesting, the ziphias 
gladius, or swordfish, is perhaps one of the most 
conspicuous. Its name is derived from the 
singular prolongation of the upper jaw or snout 
into a long, flattened, tapering weapon, which 
it uses for defense or offense. The body is 
rather of a long shape, somewhat resembling 
the mackerel, and covered with exceedingly 
small scales. Our illustration represents the 
fish as somewhat broader and more bulky in 
the region of the head than it really is. Some 
writers describe it as possessing no teeth; it 
really has the jaws, and sometimes the sword, 
crowded with minute almost imperceptible 
teeth. There is one long dorsal fin, and but 
one fin under the body; the tail-fin is large and 
forked, and the sides of the tail are strongly 
keeled. In color it is bluish black above, and 





American coast, south of Nova Scotia, it is 
found in summer, and as its flesh is much es- 
teemed for food, some attention is given to its 
capture by mackerel fishers, especially by those 
of Martha’s Vineyard. The chase of the sword- 
fish resembles whaling in miniature, and owing 
to the great swiftness and strength of the fish 
is very exciting. When one has been sighted, 
the fishermen row toward it and strike it with 
a harpoon made for the purpose, and after giv- 
ing it a little play to tire it, draw the wounded 
or dying fish in. Sometimes there is danger 
of a small boat being upset or pulled under 
water by a large swordfish, and now and then 
boats are pierced and their occupants se- 
verely wounded by the sword of the angry 
animal. 

The bottoms of vessels have been pierced by 
the swordfish. A piece of the hulk of an East- 
Indiaman, with a part of the sword of one of 
these fish deeply imbedded in it, is among the 
curiosities of the British Museum. In this case, 
such was the amount of damage done to the 
vessel, that it would doubtless have foundered 
had it not been that the fish was unable to 
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draw out the sword, and thus serious leakage 
was prevented. 

Cuvier states that the swordfish will attack 
the largest inhabitants of the ocean, but is not 
sustained in this opinion by later observers. 
Its food consists chiefly of squids, mackerel, 
and cuttlefish. 

oe —— 


APPRECIATED.—The Methodist is kind enough 
to speak as follows of this JouRNAL : 


“We have heretofore had occasion to notice 
very favorably the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
With much pleasure we note the improvement 
made in this periodical. It now contains a 
wealth of highly interesting and instructive 
reading. Among the subjects which it treats 
with signal ability are, phrenology, physiology, 
and anatomy; physiognomy, psychology, eth. 
nology, sociology, science, art, etc e cordi- 
ally commend our excellent cotemporary to 
public patronage.” 


<a 


COPY OF CORRESPONDENCE; 
WHICH EXPLAINS ITSELF. 





389 Broapway, New Yorx, November 20, 1869. 
Mr. 8. 8. Packarp—My Dear Sir: I pro- 
pose, with the beginning of the new year, to 
change the form of my magazine, THE PHre- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, from the quarto to the 
regular octavo, increasing the number of pages 
accordingly. It has occurred to me, that as 
you are working in a little different manner 
for much the same result as I seck, our efforts 
might be united in a single publication, to 
our mutual advantage, and to the satisfaction 
of our respective constituencies. Please let me 
know at your earliest convenience what you 
think of the suggestion, and believe me, in any 

case, Yours for the right, 8. R. WELLs. 


937 Broapway, New York, November 22, 1869, 

My Dear Sim: I have carefully considered 
your very kind proposition to unite our efforts 
in a single publication. I can see many good 
reasons for the step, and but few against it, the 
strongest one of which is really the weakest— 
it being personal to myself, and therefore of 
but little moment to the public: I dislike to 
sink my identity. I will, however, be candid 
with you, and say that the labor which has 
come upon me in establishing my magazine is 
so far beyond my original calculations that, 
with my other imperative duties, it sometimes 
seems impossible to meet the demands upon 
my strength. Had you made this suggestion 
before my plans for enlargement were consum- 
mated, I am not sure but I should gladly have 
accepted it, if a proper basis could have been 





arranged. I may yet be able to see in it the 
best way. 

You are right in assuming that in the main 
our objective points are the same, although the 
scientific specialty which you have adopted, 
and through the technicalities of which your 
progressive ideas are presented, is rather more 
restrictive than I should like, were I to consult 
my taste alone. However, this pertains more 
to manner than to matter. I am well aware 
of your superior publishing facilities; and do 
not undervalue the relief which I should 
experience in having this part of my labor and 
responsibility removed to broader shoulders 
than myown. I shall keep in mind your kind 
suggestion, and if I find my labor increasing 
beyond my strength, and we can agree upon a 
basis of union, I shall be very glad to co- 
operate with you. 

With many thanks for your kind expressions 
and your candor, I am, with sincere regard, 

Very truly yours, 8. S. Packarp. 

8. R. WELLS, Esq. 


987 Broapway, New York, February 2‘, 1870. 

8. R. Wetts, Esq.—My Dear Sir: Refer- 
ring to our correspondence three months ago, 
I would say that if you are still of the opinion 
then expressed, I am prepared to make you the 
following explicit proposition, providing that 
the financial basis can be satisfactorily settled : 

1. The two magazines to be united in such 
way as to preserve the identity of each while 
working together harmoniously for the same 
general good. 

2. Mr. Wells to become sole publisher, and 
to furnish the subscribers to Packard’s Monthly 
with the consolidated magazine for the term 
of their subscription without extra charge. 

3. To set aside from sixteen to twenty-four 
pages for the matter specially appropriate to 
Packard's Monthly, the same to be under the 
editorial supervision of Mr. Packard. 

These are the main points for which I am 
tenacious, and to which others can be made 
subservient. 

I make you this proposition at this time, for 
the reason that I am overborne with labor, and 
my health is giving way under it. My duties 
outside of the magazine are onerous and im- 
perative, and I need the help which this 
division of labor will afford me. 

Please let me know your views as soon as 
may be. Truly yours, -8. 8. Packarp. 


389 Broapway, February 26, 1870. 
My Dear Sir: Your favor of yesterday is 
at hand. Your proposition is, in all respects, 
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acceptable, and I am prepared to confer with 
you at your earliest convenience as to the finan- 
cial basis. Very truly yours, 8. R. WELLS. 
8S. S. Packarp, Esq. 
——_+++—_—_ 

Frorr m Stony Piaces.—At the corner 
of Eighth and Pine streets, in Philadelphia, 
is a four-story brick house having a very 
small yard in the rear, which is entirely paved 
with brick, except a space of a foot square in 
the corner where the L is joined to the main 
building. Here a grapevine starts from the 
ground, and has been trained in a single stem 
to the roof of the house. It ascends like a 
lightning rod, or rather like a cable, sixty- 
four feet without a branch, and on the roof 
of the house it forms an arbor, where, safe 
from thieves and dust, it annually ripens a 
rich crop of fruit, besides furnishing to its 
owner a little rural retreat in the heart of the 
city. There is no imaginable reason why any 
man who owns a city house should not con- 
nect this luxury with it. A space of a foot 
square is enough to plant the vine in, and its 
roots will then take care of themselves. If 
trained in a single stem, it will make fifteen 
or twenty feet of sound wood in a season, and 
when it has once reached the roof, the abun- 
dance of sunshine will insure its health and 


vigor. 
#00 --— 


THEN AND Now.—In no department of civil- 
.zed life is the advancement made during the 
past hundred years more striking than in travel- 
ing conveyances. Here is an advertisement 
printed in the Weekly Mercury, in 1759, which 
shows how our great-grandfathers traveled 
from New York to Philadelphia in colonial 
times : 

“ The Philadelphia Stace Wacon and New 
York Stace Boar -perform their stages twice 
a week. Jonn BUTLER, with his wagon, sets 
out on Monday from his house, at the sign of 
the death of the fox in ——e alley, and 
drives the same day to Trenton Ferry, when 
Francis Holman meets him, and proceeds on 
Tuesday to Brunswick, and the passengers and 

oods being shifted into the wagon of Isaac 

itzrando!ph, he takes them to the New Blaz- 
ing Star to Jacob Fitzrandolph’s the same day, 
where Rubin Fitzrandolph, with a boat well 
suited, will receive them, and take them to 
New York that night. John Butler returning 
to Philadelphia on Tuesday with the passen- 
gers and goods delivered to him by Francis 

olman, will again set out for Trenton Ferry 
on Thursday, and Francis Holman, &c., will 
carry his passengers and goods, with the same 
expedition ag above, to New York.” 





€ommunications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently Interesting or suggestive to merit a place bere, but 
without indorsing either the opinions er the alleged facts, 








PHRENOLOGY IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


8. R. WeLts—Dear Sir: Through a recent con- 
versation with an eminent scientific gentleman, in 
which the science of Phrenology received a rough 
handling from him, I was lead to meditate upon 
the reason why it is that that class of persons are 
in general so opposed, if not openly at least cov- 
ertly, to this most important of all human subjects. 
The result of said meditations brought up the 
question, ‘“‘ Have not the advocates and professors 
of this science started at the wrong end?” My 
observations are, that they have been trying to 
educate and introduce the practice among those 
whose habits are already formed, while those who 
have the greatest interest in it are left to secondary 
considerations. Most men, by the timethey reach 
twenty-five, have cither been fortunate enough to 
have discovered the evils of many of the common 
vicious practices, or else are thoroughly steeped 
in them, almost, in fact, beyond recovery, except 
by the interposition of Divine power. If they 
have given way to the debasing practices of using 
tobacco, drinking alcoholic stimulants, and reading 
weak and trifling literature, no amount of argu- 
ment, reasoning, or persuasion seems to have the 
least effect upon them; in fact, the agitation of 
the subject seems only to make them more deter- 
mined in their course. But if you take the young, 
even of very tender age, keep constantly before 
them some noble principle, some high aim, or the 
shunning of the many prevalent vices, in almost 
every instance there will at least be signs of im- 
provement in every stage of their growth. More 
has been done for the temperance cause by the 
Cadets than all other organizations. It is the 
young tree that must be trained, not the old and 
crooked giant of the forest. ’ 

Here, then, is the point I wish to illustrate: 
Instead of giving so much attention to the older 
classes of society, phrenologists should endeavor 
to inculcate their truths in the youth of our coun- 
try, and should use every means possible to get 
the science introduced into our schools and col- 
leges, or if it were possible, the opening a school 
where this and the sister science of physiology 
should be the main distinguishing features; the 
demonstration thus given of its truth and utility: 
would do more for their advancement than thou- 
sands of lectures or practical examinations. Can 
not some persons be found to establish such an 
institution ? W. G. P. BRINCKLOE. 

[Capital suggestions. The public mind, tiD 
now, has not been sufficiently enlightened to 
permit the carrying out of these measures. Now, 
however, the field is ready for the cultivators. 
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Let the work of education begin with our youth. 
The common school, the Sunday-school, the sem- 
inary, the college, and the university will all be 
opened to those who qualify themselves to teach 
Phrenology. But where are the teachers? There 
are millions to be taught, while there are but few, 
very few, capable of teaching. Who will engage 
im this good work ?—Eb. A. P. J.] 


—__—_¢9¢——— 


SOME CRITICAL REFLECTIONS. 


To tae Eprror—Dear Sir: I am a firm believer 
in the science of Phrenology, the truth of which 
seems self-evident, and is attested before our face 
and eyes in the different appearances, actions, and 
capacities of individuals about us; yet I confess 
Iam a little puzzled to understand how it can be 
definitely proved that each of the many faculties 
marked as constituting the human mind, has its 
seat, or is directly connected with a particular lo- 
cality of the head, as marked. In the JourNAL of 
February, 1869, is an article on the “ Equality of 
Minds,”’ in which the writer attempts to prove 
that all minds are equal in intellectual and moral 
capacity. I can not indorse that idea, for several 
reasons. It is contrary to my inferences from ob- 
servation and many known facts. The objections 
I may urge to the idea that all minds are equal, 
may be included in those against the old-fashioned 
orthodox idea, that the spirit or mind can exist 
independently of the body, and must and will thus 
exist between death and the resurrection. You, 
sir, also say that “it can not die,”’ and I am a little 
surprised that, with all your knowledge of facts 
connected with human existence, you arrive at 
such aconclusion. You also say that “‘ mn is nota 
fated to be good or bad; but is so organized that 
he may be either--that he may live a virtuous or 
a vicious life,’ “‘ it is optional with him; he may 
rise or fall; be temperate or intemperate, true or 
false ; he may make much or little of himself.” I 
can not exactly agree with you; I believe, as a 
general rule, like yourself, that those having badly 
constructed heads may be more or less improved, 
if tutored aright while young, and yet never can 
be as great and good as they might have been had 
they been blessed with the right kind of brains in 
the first place; neither can I believe those who 
have inherited a strong predominance of the lower 
propensities, Combativeness, Destructiveness, etc., 
which impels them to take a vicious and immoral 
course, have really much moral responsibility, any 
more than a horse or ox has, that possesses a very 
bad disposition. We all know that animals differ 
in their dispositions and tempefaments, like man- 
kind, and from the same cause. True, it is right 
and proper that we should have laws to punish 
crime, in order to protect life and property, and I 
am awae that it is natural for those depending 
upon public patronage to use such phraseology in 
speaking and writing as may seem to agree with 
popular opinion, or sometimes such as may be 





construed by two or more parties as sustaining 
“ their creeds, doctrines, or ideas;"’ but I can not 
think that you really believe that even the very 
worst of mankind can justly be sentenced to ever- 
lasting future misery. 

I will now mention a few facts which, I think, 
prove the idea that “‘ the soul can not die,” to be 
unsound. First, the growth and decay of the 
mind with the body ; second, the mind sleeps with 
the body; and is really as insensible and as uncon- 
cious of existence during sound sleep as any inani- 
mate substance. Now, is it reasonable to suppose 
that when the body dies the mind can exist, when 
it can not exist or remain active while the body 
sleeps? The same may be said of the mind when 
it becomes deranged or when under the influence 
of chloroform, in which latter state it is temporarily 
dead ; neither existing here, for the time, nor in 
heaven, nor anywhere else. The sympathetic and 
mutual action and re-action of the mind and body 
upon each other also prove that the mind is so 
connected with the body that it can not exist in- 
dependent of it; and as a consequence, it follows 
that all minds are not equal. It is absurd to argue 
that the mind can and will exist independent of 
the body, and at the same time be governed as to 
its development by the quantity and quality of 
the brain with which it is connected during this 
life. There is one question in regard to diet re- 
specting which I would like to learn your opinion, 
viz.: is fat pork a necessary and healthy article of 
food for mankind ? W. B. KIMBALL. 

[To the pork question we answer emphatically 
No. About the few facts furnished of “the 
growth and decay of the mind with the body,” 
honest men will differ. If the vital spark which ani- 
mates the body be not eternal, then what is ?—Ep. ] 


—_+9o—__—___ 


Rev. J. B. Betretnem, M.D., whose 
initials many of our old readers may have seen in 
this JouRNAL, died at his home in Brookfield, Mo., 
not long since. He was a gentleman of extensive 
erudition, reading and writing the Hebrew, Ger- 
man, French, and English languages with facility ; 
and also a great traveler, serving in the capacities 
of physician and missionary at different points. 


wer a 
nt Gen Gov 
J. A. H., of Washington, writes: “ As 
an individual, I have devoted myself to the cause 
of, and am preparing to labor for, humanity. Sci- 
ence and religion must work together. All true 
science is religion. God is the author of both.” 


We trust J. A. H. will meet with great success 
in his eminently worthy undertaking. 














Aw Oregon lady proposes to establish 
a Manual Labor School, and asks for suggestions 
and advice on the subject. She remarks: ‘“‘ Every 
day bears witness that sending boys to college 
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does not send them to Congress, and that rearing 
them on the farm or in a workshop does not 
keep them from going there. That no pains 
should be spared in teaching young people to know 
themselves, their moral duties, and their social 
relations ; for on these depend their usefulness to 
their fellow-man, and their happiness here and 
hereafter. She would have boys taught how to 
produce an abundant supply of the necessities of 
life, and other materials for the use and comfort 
of a family, on the smallest number of acres and at 
the least expense in the way of money, labor of 
man and beast, and wear and tear of building and 
land. She thinks girls should be taught to manip- 
ulate everything the farm produces, from a ficece 
of wool to a potato, with the greatest economy 
and with the help of all such machinery as can be 
adapted to domestic use. If any wish to soar 
higher, give them wings; but if you have to urge 
them to use the wings, they will rarely soar very 
high or very gracefully, and would do better to 
perfect themselves in the moderate sphere suited 
to their capacities." —— 

A TELEGRAPH operator writes: “ Here- 
after please address the best JourNAL in the U. 8. 
to me, care W. U. Telegraph Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
and I shall continue to be one of your infatuated. 
‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’ 

‘*T will most heartily add my voice and wave my 
hat with the tumult who have gathered around 
you and are cheering you on in your good work. 
May your shadow never grow less. “D.C. 8.” 


A Teracuer’s Optnton.—I am much 
pleased with an article, contained in the January 
number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, entitled 
‘What Can I Do Best?” I have been teaching 
more or less for fifteen years, and have been very 
successful in that profession. I attribute my suc- 
cess to Phrenology. Although comparatively a 
stranger to books upon the subject until within 
the last two or three years, I early commenced the 
study of human nature, believing this to be the 
only sure method of success in teaching. When I 
first enter a school I study the character and dis- 
position of each pupil. The next thing in order is 
to gain their good-will and esteem. Having 
accomplished these two grand results, the difficul- 
ties of which so many teachers, especially young 
ones, complain, viz., keeping order, and securing 
attention to studies, ete., are entirely removed. 
What, then, should occupy the attention of the 
teacher more than the study of Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, and Physiognomy? These form the proper 
study of human nature. There are teachers who, 
like Judas, care only for the pay they receive; but 
those who are honest, and wish to excel in their 
profession, having for their aim the promotion of 
mankind and the diffusion of knowledge, can not 
better accomplish their object than by studying 
Phrenology and Physiognomy, and recommending 
and introducing it into their schools.. I am fully 
aware that Phrenology has many enemies; hence 








it must not be urged upon the one-idea’d people 
too fast. It must grow—first the leaf, then the 
ear, and finally the full-grown corn. Phrenology 
may be said to be in the leaf yet; however, me- 
thinks I can see the shaping of the ear already. 
The teacher exerts an influence over the rising. 
generation which scarcely any other person does, 
He can influence them in favor of Phrenology or 
against it. Self-government is the grand secret of 
success in life. Phrenology not only teaches us 
how te govern ourselves, but also how to govern 
others. No teacher need have any trouble who is 
thoroughly conversant with the principles of that 
science; and I would say to the brotherhood of 
teachers, take the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL one 
year, and if you are not a wiser, better, and more 
competent teacher at the expiration of that time, 
I will forever after hold my peace. 
H. P, HAMILTON, 








Eo our Correspondents. 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre 
spondent shall expect us te give him the benefit of tie 
early consideration. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 





Prayer AND Purenotocy.—Are the 
principles of Phrenology adverse to prayer? 

Ans. We can not see how any person, who has 
some knowledge of the principles of Phrenology, 
can_Lesitate with reference to this subject, any 
more than one who deems himself a thoroughly 
practical Christian could hesitate with reference 
to his plain religious duty, although that very per- 
plexing doctrinal theory called ‘‘ Predestination ” 
may have challenged his consideration. The very 
constitution of the mind, as demonstrated by 
phrenological science, includes certain elements 
of worship, reverence, love, and fear; so that man, 
in his relations to the Supreme Being, his Creator, 
feels impelled to acknowledge his weakness and sub- 
ordination by appropriate attitudes, viz., the atti- 
tude of prayer, and the attitude of praise. In the 
destination, fatalism is but a constructive inference 
born of human reason on a subject which is far 
beyond human capacity. We are disposed to say, 
that because the Omnipotent Ruler of the universe 
knows from the beginning to the end the course 
of human life, everything related to this sphere 
has been definitely fixed, and so far as we are con- 
cerned, is irrevocable. So far as the absolute as a 
principle is concerned, our minds can not perfectly 
grasp it. To grasp the infinite, necessitates per- 
fection of capacity, and we know that human 
nature in its present constitution is immeasurably 
below perfection. We can not understand the 
simple operations of nature, the simple growth 
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and development of vegetation about us; how 
absurd, then, for us to attempt to soar into the 
depths of eternity and grasp the infinite! If we 
bring ourselves to the consideration of things be- 
longing to the infinite we are lost in a maze; mys- 
tery becomes piled upon mystery, and no satis- 
factory result can be obtained for the apprehension 
of what we call reason. We know that all things, 
whether related to man or nature, are subject to 
law. We know that law, as determined by Provi- 
dence, is for our good; that we suffer because of 
its infringement, that we are rendered happy in 
accordance with our observance of its terms. 

We are subjects of growth and development, 
coming now to phrenological principles, and our 
growth and development are in accordance with 
law. We are conscious of ability in the way of 
culture and improvement, and it would be well for 
us, whenever the intellect in its ex parte way 
endeavors to consider absolutisms, to offset the in- 
tellect by this consciousness; or, rather, infuse 
into its processes the warm promptings of the 
moral and spiritual sentiments. We shall thereby 
be rendered the happier and the better. 


Tomas Paryve’s Conststency.—For 
my own satisfaction and that of numerous friends 
I most respectfully request an answer to the fol- 
lowing question: Did Thomas Paine, the = 
deistical writer, repent on his death-bed of the 
course he had taken, as charged by the different 
religious denominations, and embrace the religion 
of Jesus Christ ? : 

Ans. According to the North American Review of 
1845, Paine, in the distress of his last sickness, fre- 
quently cried out, ‘Lord Jesus! help me.” Dr. 
Manly, who was attending him, inquired whether, 
from his calling so often upon the Saviour, it was 
to be inferred that he believed the Gospel. After 
a little interval Paine replied, ‘‘I have no wish to 
believe on that subject.” Those who read this 
must form their own conclusions as to Paine’s real 
feelings in the last trying hour. His sad and, per- 
haps, remorseful reflections may have prompted 
the appeal to Christ, and when one acquainted 
with his past life sought to obtain an admission 
from him, it is probable his old inteliectual pride 
reasserted its supremacy to some extent, and 
prompted the indefinite answer, “I have no wish 
to believe on that subject.” 


Catyryism — ARMINIANISM. — Eprror 
JournaL—Dear Sir: I find the following in a ser- 
mon of Henry Ward Beecher: 

** A man with large Conscientiousness, relatively 
large Self-Esteem, and large reflective powers is a 
born Calvinist. A man, on the contrary, who has 
not large Self-Esteem or Conscientiousness, but 
large Benevolence, is almost of necessity an Armin- 
jan.”’ 

Is the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher phrenologically 
correct in his statement? 

Ans. Yes. Mr. Beecher is thoroughly posted on 
Phrenology, and epeaks from knowledge. It is an 
old saying that ‘‘ birds of a feather flock together.” 
Is ‘it not a fact that people form themselves into 





societies in accordance with their tastes and incli 
nations ? Do not Jews, Christians, Mohammedans, 
Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians, Unitarians, Universalists, 
Swedenborgians, Shakers, Quakers, Perfectionists, 
and the rest choose those most compatible in sen- 
timent? Is not character—in large mcasure—ac- 
cording to organization? Are not all boxers and 
all bullies more like each other than like well- 
organized clergymen? Do not all drunkards, 
thieves, and vagabonds resemble each other? Is 
“not the same equally true as to honest men? Do 
not artists look much alike? Yes, Mr. Beecher is 
right. —— 

In the January number, on the 78th 
page, in reply to a question asked, the JouRNAL 
tells us that if the body gives ample nourishment 
to the brain, that the organs will increase in size 
or activity after the age of thirty. Now will the 
JOURNAL please tell us what course to pursue that 
the body may give ample nourishment to the brain. 

Ans, Yes. Feed it on healthful food, exercise it 
freely in the open air. Sleep regularly and plenti- 
fully. Be temperate, use no alcoholic or other 
stimulants, no tobacco or other narcotic, no con- 
diments, no midnight dinners or midnight sup- 
pers, no pills, powders, or other drug poisons. 
Restrain and regulate the appetites, passions, and 
social affections. Bathe the whole person every 
morning on rising in clean, soft, cold water—a 
quart is enough. Keep a healthy stomach, the 
bowels open, a clear conscience, pay attention to 
daily devotions, trust in God, and do your duty. 


Craracter In Hanpwrittnc.—How 
do you designate character in penmanship? Please 
oblige a subscriber by giving this a small space in 
your invaluable JOURNAL. As my courting was all 
done by letter, my wife asserts that she read my 
character in my handwriting, and I assure you she 
could not have formed a more correct opinion of 
my character had she lived with me for years. 

Ans. We have given, in ‘‘ New Physiognomy,” 
the philosophy of this, with illustrations, exam- 
ples of penmanship, in the autographs of many 
distinguished men. od 

Pop-Corn.— W hat is there in pop-corn 
not found in other corn, that heat should cause it 
to expand to such an enormous extent. 


Ans. The outer coat is finer and tougher, so that 
the moisture when it becomes heated into steam is 
retained longer, the coat expanding and stretching 
until the vapor becomes greatly rarefied, and the 
starchy part so softened that when the explosion 
takes place it rolls out in magnified proportions. 


Mentrat Facurty. — Whatever be- 
longs to the mind possesses a ‘“‘mental’’ (from 
mens, Latin for mind) character. The different 
capacities or powers of the mind, which are orig- 
inal in their nature, are its faculties. The term 
faculty is usually applied in Phrenology to the or- 
gans in the intellectual department of the brain, 
while the moral and religious organs are designated 
as sentiments, and the physical or “‘sclf-protective” 
group as propensitics. 
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TEMPERAMENT.—Do not all great men 
have some one of the temperaments in the highest 
degree, say 7? and is it not necessary in order that 
a@ man may accomplish much ? 


Ans. No. A well-balanced temperament is the 
best for anybody, but it is well that all the tem- 
peraments be possessed in a high degree. Some 
are low in all the temperaments, and consequently 
there is not much in them. They are like soft, 
porous wood, instead of being like hickory or box- 
wood, and they amount to but little. 


Horse ConscrousnEss.—Some young 
men in a debating society, we are informed anony- 
mously by one of the members, have been discuss- 
ing the question, whether it was right to take the 
life of any animal that was conscious of its exist- 
ence, unless that animal by its invasion of the 
rights and interests of man had thereby forfeited 
its own right to existence, and the question turned 
on the point whether the horse, for instance, was 
conscious of its existence, and we are asked to de- 
cide the question. 

In respect to the right to take the life of ani- 
mals there has been a mawkish sentimentality ex- 
hibited by some reformers, who maintain that we 
have no right to cause pain in taking the life of 
oxen, sheep, poultry, ete., for the purpose of sus- 
taining our own life. Our reply to that is this: 
tha: if the ox could not be slaughtered, not one in 
a hurdred of them would be allowed to exist at all. 
If six years of life with careful feeding, currying, 
and other attention, be a blessing to the ox, and 
if the pain of a moment in the process of being 
killed is not an offset for this six years of pleasur- 
able life, then man confers a benefit on the ox in 
permitting him to live, though he takes his life 
at last. Moreover, as oxen are now generally 
slaughtered, their consciousness of pain is utterly 
suspended by a single blow, so that death gives 
them little or no pain whatever, and all the pleas- 
ure there is in life is a boon conferred for the sake 
of the flesh of the animal. 

In civilized lands, bears, wolves, and some other 


animals are not permitted to exist, and the pleasure | 


that belongs to life is therefore not conferred, 
while the ox, the sheep, and other animals have 
extended terms of joyous life which is fostered 
and protected by man, so that man is on the whole 
a benefactor and has the right, not to abuse ani- 
mals and torture them, but to rear them that they 
may be slaughtered. 

In regard to the horse having a conscious exist- 
ence, we hardly see how anybody could raise an 
argument on that question. Of course he has not 
a philosophic, comprehensive sense of existence 
which the best order of human beings have, but 
he is endowed with instincts for self-preservation, 
and seems to rejoice in life according to its sphere 
as much as man does. He is conscious of pleasure 
and of pain; he has affection and hatred; he has 
a knowledge of his wants, and, in a limited way, a 
knowledge of the means for their supply; there- 





fore we should say that the horse has a conscious- 
ness of its own existence, and of the pleasures and 
dangers and troubles attending it. 


Steep.—How many and what hours 
of the twenty-four should a person devote to 
sleep? 

Ans. This depends somewhat upon the constitu- 
tion, age, temperament, and pursuit. A person 
with a slender body and a large head needs more 
sleep than one otherwise organized. 

Most people sleep too little, and in cities and 
large towns incline to turn night into day and day 
into night. This may do for those who are 
wealthy and have no occasion to work or to do 
business, but it is death for those who have to go 
to business in good season. 

We suppose about eight hours for very large 
heads and nervous excitability should be devoted 
to sleep; and it should be done during the dark- 
ness. Ten o’clock is late enough to retire, and if 
half the people would be in bed at pine o’clock it 
would be better for themselves and for everybody 
else. Some people need ten hours, some, perhaps, 
can get along with six. 


SkEpticism.—When a man speaks or 
writes on religious or other subjects, I at once 
examine the speaker, or imagine the development 
of the writer, and lay the blame or merit of his 
performance to the uncontrollable circumstances 
of his birth. Does not this faith in Phrenology 
uproot faith in the sincerity of men? 


Ans. When you see a horse built for strength, 
that is willing to pull and does pull a good load; 
or a poor, hump-back, thin, cadaverous-looking 
frame of a horse that makes a poor show of draw- 
ing, yet seems to do the best he can, does your 
knowledge of the physiology of the horse under- 
mine your faith in his willingness for the perform- 
ance of his duties? The parable of the talents 
should explain to you this whole matter, and the 
responsibility, moral and otherwise, which attaches 
to the conduct of men. Each man is in duty 
bound to do his best, and having done it, he gets 
his proper reward. Men speak with talent be- 
cause they have talent, and your seeing those who 
have talent and those who have not talent, before 
they commence speaking, does not change their 
individual responsibility. For man must have 
talent in order to use it, and to be responsible for 
its use. 

Porx.—Dr. Clark and others believe 
that certain meats produce certain effects upon 
those who eat them, corresponding to the nature 


of the animal eaten. Would a person who eats 
pork become thereby swinish ? 


Ans. We do not regard pork as a very good 
article of food, and those who eat that which is 
gross in the way of food become more or less 
gross in their tastes and tendencies. But the pro- 
cess of digestion converts nutritious material from 
its original condition and makes a new substance 
of it, so that the cabbage does not really make @ 
cabbage-head of the man who eats it. 
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Ecce Fewtna: An Attempt to Solve the 
Woman Question. Being an Examination of 
Arguments in Favor of Female Suffrage. By 
John Stuart Milland Others. Anda Presentation 
of Arguments Against the “1” Change in 
the Constitution of Society. By Carlos White. 
One vol., 12mo; pp. 258. Price, $1 50. Cloth. 
Hanover, N. H.: Published by the Author. 

If it be thought by some that our ladies are too 
fast in their claims for political recognition, they 
will find a “break”? in Mr. White which will 
“slow” the machine. Than agitation of mind by 
candid discussion, nothing can be more desirable 
or healthful. All the more conservative, religious 
papers commend this book. Its perusal will stir 
up thinking minds, though it may change no one’s 
opinion. 
Princrpces OF A SysTEM OF PHILosopHry, 

in Accordance with which it is sought to Recon- 

cile the more Difficult Questions of Metaphysics 
and Religion with themselves, and with the 

Sciences and Common Sense. By Austin Bier- 

bower, A.M. One vol., 12mo; pp. 240; cloth. 

New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 

The work is divided into Four Parts, and treats 
on the following subjects: The Original Forces, 
The Possibilities, Application to Theological 
Questions, To The Infinite, The Ideal, The Ques- 
tion of Progress, and like matters. As these sub- 
jects have now fairly obtained a hold upon the 
public mind, it is altogether proper that people 
should avail themselves of aid in their clear and 
coherent consideration. —— 

Tue American Entomouocisr. An II- 
Iustrated Magazine devoted to Practical and 
Popular Entomology. Edited by Charles V. 


Riley. Monthly. Octavo. Terms, $2 per year, 
tadvance. St. Louis, Mo. : R. P. Studley & Co. 


This serial is valuable for those who wish to 
understand the nature and habits of various insects 
and parasites. It is gotten up in excellent style, 
well illustrated, and worthy the largest circulation. 








Tue PLanter’s Nortuern Brive; or, 
Scenes in Mrs. Hentz’s Childhood. By Mrs. 
Caroline Lee Hentz. One vol., 12mo; pp. 579; 
cloth. Price, $175. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. 


Years ago, when we were young, we read Mrs, 
Hentz’s stories with much interest, and have no 
doubt but that the new generation of readers will 
enjoy them quite as much. 


Why Dw He Marry Her? By Miss 
Eliza A. Dupuy, author of “The Planter’s 


Daughter,” ete. One vol., 12mo; . 302 ; 
cloth. Price, $1 75; or, in paper, $1 50. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


The interest in the story of this book is created 
and maintained in a large degree by the relation of 
incidents in clairvoyance. The answer to the 
query, “‘ Why did he marry her? is of course given 
in the last few pages of the book, so keeping up 
the mystery of the plot to the end. The moral 





drawn from the whole is, “all is well that ends 
well,” but a better one would have been, “ the 
way of the trafisgressor is hard.” 





Up Broapway, and its Sequel. A Life 
Story. By Eleanor Kirk (Nellie Ames). One 
vol; 12mo; pp. 271; cloth. Price, $150. New 
York: Carleton. 

We wish this work many readers. Its design is 
evident from the following: ‘Out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the author has written these 
pages,’’ and we have little doubt but that the 
reading of them will reach those hearts which have 
not already been * cicatrized.”” The author tells 
the sad stories of two loving and unloved ones 
who have been won and wedded, and whose mis- 
fortunes have compassed them about till suffering 
and hunger have left them almost—if not quite— 
to despair. Unfortunate social relations have 
caused the pen to be dipped in ink bitter with sad 
experiences. With Eleanor’s large heartedness we 
sympathize, but can not entirely agree with some 
of her views on the marriage relation; still, while 
disagreeing, we can but admire her self-reliance 
and perseverance as illustrated in the Autobio- 
graphy or ‘‘ Sequel.” 
Howe’s Musica Montutry. Contents 

of No. VIII. Instrumental: Gratz an Leipsig 

Waltzes; Illustration on Waltzes; Immergrun 

Quadrille; Ida Galop ; Coliseum Polka Mazurka ; 

Sybella; Studenten; Der Schnellaufer Galop; 

Gertrude Polka; Mit Klingenden Speil March; 

Portland Fancy. Songs, Piano Accompaniment: 

Song of the Skylark; Kathleen Mavourneen; 

Musical Miseries; Dublin Bay; Brighter Days 

will Come; Roy Neil; If I had but a Thousand 

a Year; Blue Eyes; Yes, I'll Meet Thee in the 

Lane; Act on the Square. Monthly. Bostoz: 

Elias Howe. 

Hearn sy Goop Livine. By W. W. 
Hall, M.D., editor of Hal?’s Journal of Health, and 
author of “ Bronchitis, and Kindred Diseases,” 
“Sleep,” “Health and Disease,” ‘“*Consump- 
tion,”’ ete. One vol.; 12mo; pp. 277; cloth, 
with leather back. Price, $1 50. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 

Dr. Hall has written much on the subject of 
Health in its various relations, and the most of 
the much that he has written is valuable to man- 
kind. His new book we advise everybody to read. 
The following are some of the subjects treated: 
When to Eat, What to Eat, How Much to Eai, 
Regularity in Eating, How to Eat, Biliousness, 
Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, Nervousness, The Unity of 
Disease, Air and Exercise, Food Cure, Rest. 








A Crxrestran Worx.—We have re 
ceived from our friend W. Ware, of San Francisco, 
California, a curiosity in the form of a book whose 
origin was in the Celestial Empire. It is interest- 
ing to both old and young as a “ picture-book,” 
and we have not yet outgrown our love for pic- 
tures. Weare not versed in the Chinese language, 
and we can not tell what the stories are about; 
but the illustrations are more expressive of lack of 
thought than of its superabundance. Friend Ware 
will please accept our thanks for his kind thought- 
fulness. 
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Miynesora As Ir Is—In 1870. Its Gen- 
eral Resources and Attractions for Immigrants, 
Invalids, Tourists, Capitalists, and Business 
Men. (Principally from Official Authorities.) 
With Special Descriptions of all its Counties and 
Towns, their Topography, Population, Nation- 
alities, Products, Business, Wealth, Social Ad- 
vantages and Inducements to those in quest of 
Homes, Health, or Pleasure. By J. W. McClung, 
St. Paul. Containing a Township Map of the 
State, made expressly to accompany the book 
oe Colors), and showing the Government 

nds in every rye ro with Official Descrip- 
tions of every part of the State, by Government 

Surveyors, Topographical Engineers, Geologists, 

and Travelers. One vol., 12mo; Pp. 298; cloth. 

Price, $1 75; paper, $150. Map, 50 cents. Pub- 

lished by the Author. 

This rather elaborate title leaves nothing for 
us toadd. Those who are seeking a home in this 
great Northwest State should consult the book. 
Harry Hours; A Collection of Songs 

for Schools, Academies, and the Home Circle. 

By Howard Kingsbury, assisted by Rev. Alfred 

A. Graley. One vol., small quarto. Pp. 188; 

boards. Price, 50 cents, or $5 per dozen. New 

York: Taintor Brothers. 

We have heard this collection of musie highly 
commended, especially for the use of schools. We 
will append some of the titles: ‘ A Boy is a Boy,” 
“ A Farmer I will be,”’ ‘* Be Kind to One Another,” 
“Bugle Song,” ‘‘ Don’t Leave the Farm,” “ Fa- 
therland,” ‘‘Go Ahead,” “Hunting Song,” 
“ Laughter,” “‘ Little Nell,’ “‘ Neighbor Dobbs,” 
“Memory,” “‘ Santa Claus,” “Sign the Pledge,” 
“ Sleigh-Ride Song,” ‘‘ When We are Twenty- 
one,” etc. There is alsoa department of devo- 
tional music. 


GorrscuaLk’s Funerat Marca. Com- 
posed by A. J. Goodrich, author of “La Paci- 
fique,”’ etc., ete. Syracuse, N. Y.: Horace W. 
Coon, Publisher. 

A composition exhibiting genuine musical capac- 
ity in the author, and a thorough appreciation of 
his subject. Since the publication of ‘‘ La Paci- 
fique”’ we have entertained rather high expectations 
with reference to Mr. Goodrich, and his ‘‘ Funeral 
March” by no means puts us at fault. The har- 
monies of the composition are grand, majestic, 
and impressive, yet by no means monotonous. 


Tue Prarrtre Farmer ANNUAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL ADVER- 
TISER for 1870, containing Valuable Suggestions 
for Western Farmers, Fruit-Growers and Flo- 
rists: together with a List of Implement Manu- 
facturers and Dealers, Seedsmen, Nurserymen, 
Stock-Breeders, ete., ete. One vol., 12mo; pp. 
119; paper. Price, 30 cents. Chicago: Prairie 
Farmer office. 

A useful volume. Its illustrations alone are 
worti the price of the book. So also is the list 
of implement makers and dealers, seedsmen, nur- 
serymen, etc. More than ten years ago we sought 
for such a list, and found to our surprise there 
was none. We then collected and published in 


the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL the first one of the 
kiud in this country. 





Temperance Anecpores, Original and 
Selected. By a W. Bungay. One vol, 
12mo; pp. 288; clo Price, $1. New York: 
J. N. Stearns. 


This author has created and compiled many of 
the richest current anecdotes and brief stories with 
which the public have been regaled by temper- 
ance lecturers. Of course everybody will want a 
copy of this racy, spicy, funny book. 


: 


Tur Brie anp THE Scnoot Funp—The 
Question of the Hour. By Rufus W. Clark, 
D.D. No. 10 of The Tracts for the People. One 
vol., 12mo; pp. 132; paper. Price, 40 cents. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Rev. Dr. Clark believes in our common-school 
system, and defends it ably. He also believed in 
the Bible, and thinks its teachings entirely consis- 
tent with the best conditions of the highest civil- 
lization. He plants himself on Democratic Repub- 
lican grounds, and aims to bring all to intelligent 
Christian—unsectarian—principles. Read his book. 
Henry J. Raymonp and the New York: 

Press for Thirty Years. Progress of American 

Journalism from 1840 to 1870. With Portrait, 

Illustrations, and Appendix. By Augustus 

Maverick. Published by Subscription only. 

One vol., octavo; Pp. 501; cloth; Price, $3. 

Hartford, Conn.: A. 8. Hale & Company. New 

York agent, M. F. Hobert, 176 Bleecker Street. ~ 


If Dr. Johnson was fortunate in having a Bos- 
well for his biographer, s0 was Mr. Raymond in 
having a Maverick. This work is a work of love, 
based on real knowledge—personal experience. 
Mr. Raymond and Mr. Maverick were fellow- 
workers on, and graduates from the mother of 
many newspapers, the New York Tribune. And 
Mr. M. tells the story of a brief though most 
interesting and effective life. The work will be 
an encouragement to all real workers and self- 
dependent men. 


Tue Avpany Law Journat, a Weekly 
Periodical devoted to the interest of the Legal 
Profession. Messrs. Weed, Parsons & Co., Pub- 
lishers, Albany, N. Y. . 


The specimens of this new publication whieh 
have come to hand are ‘in every respect creditable 
to those concerned in its preparation. To the bar 
not only of New York, but of the other States, it 
must prove a valuable aid, containing as it does 
digests and abstracts of the more important cases 
and decisions of the U. 8. courts, the appellate 
and lower courts of different States, besides inter- 
esting information relating to English procedures. 
Young students-at-law will find this new Law 
Journal of special value. 


—_—— 


Tue American Buriper and Jour- 
nal of Art, edited and published by Charles D. 
Lakey, Chicago, is one of the mo t useful, not to 
say one of the most elegant serial publications is- 
sued by the American press. Finer houses and 
pleasanter homes will be established throughout 
the West through its agency. Terms, only $3 a 
year. 
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Tae Maiven Winow, a Sequel to “ The 
Family Doom.” By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Svuthworth, author of “Fair Play,” ete. One 
vol., 12mo; pp. 513. Price, $1 75. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

This prolific writer and these <i.terprising pub- 
lishers are filling many libraries with ‘lots of light 
reading.’’ Would it were as instructive as it is 
amusing ! — 


‘HELEN anv Artur; or, Miss Thusa’s 
Spinning-Wheel. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, 
author of ‘‘ Linda; or, The Young Pilot of the 
Belle Creole,” ete. One vol., 12mo; pp. 238; 
cloth. Price, $1 7%. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. 

One of a series of volumes by this popular writer. 

Tue Prespytertan Historica, ALMa- 
NAC AND ANNUAL REMEMBRANCER OF THE 
CuurcH FoR 1868, By Joseph M. Wilson. 
Volume Ten. One vol., octavo; pp. 428; 
boards. Philadelphia: Joseph M. Wilson. 


A most valuable historical document. A world 
of patient work has been expended on this alma- 
nac, and the author well deserves the thanks not 
only of the Presbyterian Church, but also of all 
our countrymen. 


C. Macct Piavti Cartivi, TrrinumMus, 


ET Rupens. With English Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory. By C. 8. Harrington, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the Wesleyan University. 


One yol., 12mo; pp. 278; cloth. Price, $1 25. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The plays of Plautus are claimed to be free from 
objections in a moral point of view, and are rec- 
ommended as suitable for s‘ udents in Latin classics. 
The author’s copious notes add much to the inter- 
est of the work. 





American JouRNAL OF ScrENCE AND 
ArT is published in numbers of 144 pages each, 
every two months, at $6a year, in advance. Ed- 
itors— Professors Silliman and Dana, aided by 
Profs. Gibbs, Gray, Newton, Brush, Johnson, and 
Verrill. Devoted to Chemistry, Physics, Geology, 
Mineralogy, Mining, Botany, Zoology, Meteorolo- 
gy, Astronomy, etc. Subscriptions received at 
this office. — 


Hrrewt. A Novel. By the Author of 
“ Abel Drake’s Wife,’’ “‘ Bound to the Whecl,” 
** Martin Pole,” etc. One vol., octavo; pp. 157; 
paper. Price, 37 cents. This is No. 354 of Har- 
per’s Library of cheap select novels. 

Tae ANpES AND THE AMAZON; or, 
Across the Continent of South America. By 
James Orton, M.A., Professor of Natural Histo- 
y in Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 

orresponding Member of the Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences, Philadelphia. With a new Map of 

Equatorial America, and numerous Illustrations. 

One vol., 12mo; Pp. 356; cloth. Price, $2. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A work which must find its way, sooner or later, 
to every well-stocked library. It is appropriately 
illustrated and beautifully printed. Readers who 
are fond of travel will relish this scicntific though 
popularly written work. 





Tue Prancuetrs Mystery; An Inquiry 
into the Nature, Origin, Import, and Tendencies 
of Modern Signs and Wonders.. How to Work 
Planchette. 25 cents. New York: 8. R. Wells, 
Publisher. 


Here are some recent notices of the little witch 
which we place on record. 

The Church Independent, of La Porte, Indiana, 
says: ‘* This is a very important pamphlet. The 
author conceals his name, but we happen to know 
him as a thorough-going philosopher and ex- 
pounder of modern mysteries. He takes broad 
and scientific views. He bestows a passing notice 
on each of the theories generally proposed to ac- 
count for the wonders of Planchette, and satisfac- 
torily shows that there is scarcely any truth in 
them. He then takes the psychological view, and 
with great correctness and discrimination. Of 
course he condemns the evil and false connected 
with it, but he wisely discriminates.” 

Brooklyn Daily Times: “ No one can read it with- 
out confessing that the author did not misuse 
terms when he called it ‘a candid inquiry.’ ” 

The Boston Bunner of Light calls it “ pithy and 
pregnant.” 
ADVENTURES OF CALEB WILLIAMS. By 

William Godwin, Esq., author of ‘‘8t. Leon,” 

*Cloudesley,’’ ete. Complete in one volume. 

Pp. 231; paper. Price, 50 cents. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 

This is rich reading, and will well repay a care- 
ful perusal. 


Every Saturpay is an_ illustrated 
journal of choice reading published by Messrs. 
Fields, Osgood & Co., of Boston, at $5 a year. 
It is a handsome quarto of 16 pages, and will 
prove acceptable to the large class who enjoy 
good reading with pictorial illustrations. 


Tue Screntiric Press, an illustrated 
journal of science and industrial progress, con- 
sisting of Mining, Farming, and the Mechanical 
arts, is a credit to California, where it is published 
by Messrs. Dewey & Co., of San Francisco, at $4 
per year. It is a handsome quarto weekly of 1€ 
pages. In this we have an account of all the min- 
ing, agricultural, and manufacturing interests of 
that enterprising State. 

Messrs. B. K. Buss & Sons, formerly 
of Springtield, Mass., now of 41 Park Row, New 
York, have just published their Illustrated Spring 
Catalogue of Seeds, ete., for 1870. This is, with- 
out exception, the most complete document of 
the kind yet published in this country. It is a 
large octavo of 120 pages, containing hundreds of 
illustrative cuts, giving prices of every variety of 
seeds, and is beautifully printed. Price, 25 cents. 


Tue Littie Forks, a two-page sheet, 
published weekly, at 30 cents a year, for little chil- 
dren, by Adams Blackmer & Lyon, Chicago, IL 
The 48 weekly numbers make a pretty little vol 
ume, 





